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the characters in this story of love, disillusion, and fate This new novel by Mr. Howells, depicting, as he 


in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate knows so well how to do, the simple conditions of the 


Middle West, is a story of American country life shortly 


and sympathize with them as we do with the people of : 
after the Mexican War, when huskings, barn-raisings, 


Bennett’s Five Towns. There is the hero, with the 


passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and quiltings, spelling-matches, coon-hunts, candy-pulls, and 


his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- revivals were the amusements of a homogencous, self- 


ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more sufficing community. 


There is, of course, no need to dwell upon Mr. 
Howells’s art; but it may be doubted whether in any 


sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 


looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 
of his books he has drawn a more sympathetic character 


than that of this unsuccessful idealist, the Swedenborgian 


marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 


selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 


when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible bookseller, who left the city to turn over a new leaf in 


for the want of money. The sum is accumulated penny the country. 


by penny; then Fate interferes again. 
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No. 2936 
” VOID entangling alliances!” 
This was the first and chiefest ad- 


monition bequeathed by Grorce Wasu- 

INGTON to his countrymen. Despite 
the inevitable changes wrought by mighty na- 
tional expansion, it has lost part of its 
force or its wisdom. Steam and _ electricity 
have worked wonders in drawing countries closer 
to one another, but the United States still re- 
mains and must necessarily continue to be an 
isolated nation. Becoming a “ world power” has 
not altered and cannot alter the situation created 
by nature. Hence the immunity from interna- 
tional strife which affords cur chief advantage 
and constitutes our greatest blessing. That by 
our own voluntary action we should initiate for- 
feiture of this priceless heritage seems incredible; 
and yet that is precisely what has been going on 
under the Knox “diplomacy”; that is precisely 
what President Winson has declared must stop. 

The wit of man could not conceive a worse 
entanglement than that involved in the matter 
of the proposed Chinese loan. Consider the facts. 
The new government of China needed large sums 
of money for liquidation of indebtedness to its 
subjects, for internal improvements, for currency 
reform, and for other purposes essential to the 
establishment of stability. It applied in the eus- 
tomary way to European bankers for a loan. Ordi- 
narily, thanks to the traditional financial integrity 
of the Chinese, no difficulty would have been ex- 
perienced. None was experienced as a matter of 
fact, and the comparatively insignificant trans- 
action would have been completed without caus- 
ing a ripple but for a practically unprecedented 
circumstance. The governments of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain beheld the possi- 
bility of obtaining exceptional, if not exclusive, 
commercial advantages for their traders if they 
could shape the conditions attendant upon the 
accommodation, and they promptly assumed super- 
visory control. The nature of the business was 
changed forthwith from financial to political. 
Russia and Japan, though huge borrowers of 
money and ill equipped to make advances, de- 
manded participation. 

The United States followed suit, probably at 
the instigation of Germany, which viewed .appre- 
hensively the predominance in the cabal of Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia. But why? Mr. Hunt- 
Incton Witson, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and reputed originator of the proposal, sets 
forth the reasons in his letter of’ resignation. 

“The repeated utterances of the last admin- 
istration,” he writes, “ must have made it perfectly 
clear that the motive and purpose of the policy 
now abandoned were first and primarily the pro- 
tection of China’s integrity and sovereignty, the 
uplift of the Chinese people morally, materially, 
and governmentally, the development of China’s 
resources, and the maintenance of our traditional 
policy of the ‘open door, or equality of oppor- 
tunity for American enterprise. Precisely be- 
cause of the ultimate possibility of a measure 
of foreign control of China’s finances, which may 
be inferred from a study of other countries which 
have found themselves in a similar situation, it 
was deemed imperative that there should be 
American participation in the liquidation of 
China’s finances in order to make sure of the 
presence of the potent, friendly, and disinterested 
influence of the United States. The only prac- 
ticable method of such participation was by the 
use of reliable American bankers.” 


ho 


The “first and primarily ” is transparent hum-. 


bug. Not the most gullible of minds has been or 
could be convinced of a primary purpose to in- 
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sure “China’s integrity and protection” or the 
“uplift of the Chinese people morally, materially, 
and governmentally.” Vaulting ambition to take 
a high place as a “world power,” to fulfil our 
“manifest destiny,” and incidentally to build 
great personal reputations was at the bottom of 
it all; and, secondarily, were the possible com- 
mercial advantages frankly admitted by the other 
nations as the chief desideratum. 

And who was it that “deemed it imperative” 
that there should be American participation “ in 
order to make sure of the potent, friendly, and 
disinterested influence of the United States”? 
Was it China? Not at all. If a request for inter- 
vention by us had come from the new government, 
the fact would hardly have escaped Mr. Hunvt- 
INGTON Wison’s attention or due emblazonment. 
No; it was our own sapient State Department and 
none other that felt the erying need of making 
“use of reliable American bankers.” And so the 
United States was dragged into a complex situa- 
tion as a virtual partner of one European power 
to maintain an equilibrium against three rival 
nations. Talk about entangling alliances! It is 
to wonder that the grave at Mount Vernon still 
helds its precious bones. 

But it is a far ery from the prosaic mind of 
Grorce Wasuinaton to the vivid imagination of 
Mr. Huntineroxn Witson. The meditation and 
prayer in’ which the former was wont to indulge 
eould never have produced expressions so grandly 
hyperbolical as those which spring from the pro- 
fundity of the latter. 

“T have always thought ”—from the cradle, so 
to speak—“ always thought,” continues Mr. IHunr- 
INGTON Witsox, “that in the work of advancing 
the national interests and promoting the welfare 
of other nations the financial foree of the United 
States could be marshaled in manner to 
present a safely united front abroad, where it 
would be like the apex of a triangle, but would 
have at home at its base broad equality of oppor- 
tunity both for citizens desiring to invest and for 
bankers desiring to engage in these difficult and 
relatively risky ventures. It seems, however, that 
the conclusions reached are expressed upon other 
grounds.” 

As a figure of speech we venture to assert that 
this has not been surpassed, if indeed it has been 
equaled, by words comprising diplomatie utter- 
anee. A demonstration conelusive of the 
power of language to conceal thought whose ex- 
istence is nevertheless deftly admitted, would have 
wrung tears of joy from the eyes of MACHIAVELLI 

The blunt fact, however, remains that President 
Witson’s conclusions were indeed derived from 
“other grounds.” And those conclusions are: 


some 


so 


. 

(1) We shall not be a party to “the pledging of 
particular taxes, some of them antiquated and burden- 
some, to secure the loan.” 

(2) We shall not assist in requiring “the adminis- 
tration of these taxes by foreign agents.” 

(3) We regard as “obnoxious to the principles 
upon which the government of our own people rests ” 
any assumption by this government of responsibility, 
even by implication, for the payment of such a loan. 

(4) We foresee that the assumption of such re- 
sponsibility might “in seme unhappy contingency ” 
require “forcible interference in the financial, and 
even the political, affairs of that great Oriental state 
just now awakening to a consciousness of its power 
and its obligations to its people.” 


“The government of the United States is not 
only willing, but earnestly desirous,” the President 
says, plainly, “of aiding the great Chinese people 
in every way that is consistent with their untram- 
meled development and its own immemorial prin- 
ciples. The awakening of the people of China 
to a consciousness of their possibilities under free 


and China 


government is the most significant, if not the most 
momentous, event of our generation. With this 
movement and aspiration the American people 
are in profound sympathy. They certainly wish 
to participate, and participate very generously, in 
opening to the Chinese and to the use of the 
world the almost untouched and perhaps unrivaled 
resources of China.” 

3ut the government of the United States will 
not become a party to enforced imposition of a 
loan or of anything else upon a helpless people. 
Nor will it persist in a mistaken 
which not only involves entangling 
also implies a readiness to turn its 
or pretext should arise, upon those 
achieve self-government. 

“The conditions of the loan,” the President con- 
tinues, to us to touch very nearly the 
administrative independence of China itself; and 
this administration does not feel that it ought, 
even by implication, to be a party to those con- 
ditions. The responsibility on 
would be implied in requesting the bankers to 
undertake the loan might conceivably the 
length in some unhappy contingeney of foreible 
interference in the financial, and even the polit- 
ical, affairs of that great Oriental state, just now 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and of 
its obligations to its people. 


undertaking 
allianees, but 
guns, if need 


struggling to 


“ seem 


its part which 
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The conditions in- 
clude not only the pledging of particular taxes, 
some of them antiquated and burdensome, to se- 
cure the loan, but also the administration of those 
taxes by foreign agents. The responsibility on 
the part of our government implied in the en- 
couragement of a loan thus seeured and admin- 
istered is plain enough and is obnoxious to the 
principles upon which the government of our peo- 
ple rests.” 

So we withdraw quietly but definitely from our 
enterprise into which we should never have been 
drawn. Whatever our government can do proper- 
ly and consistently to aid the new republic witl 
he done freely and gladly, but the intimation is 
plain that nothing will be done exeept with the 
full acquiescence, if not indeed by specific request, 
of the new republic. 

So far as our own traders and manufacturers 
are concerned, President WiLson squarely pledges 
the administration to “legislative measures neces- 
sary to give American merchants, contractors, and 
engineers the banking and other financial facili- 
ties which they now lack, and without which they 
are at a serious disadvantage as compared with 
other industrial and commercial rivals.” That 
should suffice. In any ease it is as mueh as the 
government ought under any circumstances to do 
or try to do. What. if any, specific “ legislative 
measures ” the President has in mind are not 
divulged, although sadly needed extension of bank- 
ing facilities seemingly is one. To this there 
should be no objeetion. The complaint of our ex- 
porters that their business suffers from the neces- 
sity of dealing with foreign bankers closely asso- 
ciated with their rivals is well founded and should 
be heeded. Our total export and import trade 
with China now amounts to less than $60,000,000 
and is growing too slowly. The breaking of the 
loan agreement, while wholly justifiable in itself, 
clearly intensifies the duty of the administration 
to remove all artificial barriers in justice no less 
to the Chinese than to our own manufacturers. 

The American bankers who were inveigled into 
the six-power enterprise betray no signs of disap- 
pointment at the inevitable outcome of a change 
in government which necessarily involved a change 
in policy. They undertook the business reluctant- 
ly for the primary purpose of widening the market 








for American products. That they could have 
handled their proportion of the loan successfully 
and at a profit may be taken for granted, but it 
have been a complicated and_ harassing 
operation, and it is by no means certain that the 
money that would have been employed cannot be 
invested elsewhere to greater advantage. If the 
ultimate should be the using of the 
millions set aside for China in the development 
of Alaska, as a consequence of a liberalizing in 
the idiotie poliey which is actually depopulating 
that most promising territory, there would be oc- 
casion for genuine rejoicing. But that is another 
The immediate result seems to be that the 
bankers have emerged from the affair considerably 
out of poeket, but with distinct credit to them- 
selves. 

The minor phases of the somewhat abrupt 
change in governmental policy require only pass- 
ing notice. Undoubtedly Mr. HWuntixeton Wit- 
son, after having continued in office by Secretary 


would 


outcome 


story. 


Bryan’s urgent request, had technical cause for 
complaint at being ignored as the proper officer 
to promulgate the declaration. His 
however, that he should have been “ consulted ” 
was silly. What would have been the sense of 
the President perfunctorily seeking advice which 
he knew in advance he would not accept? The 
terms in which the Assistant Secretary couched 
his resignation, moreover, were quite peevish and 
bumptious enough to justify the curtness of the 
President’s We must, nevertheless, 
Mr. Huntincron Witson credit for his 
perspicacity in recognizing that, sinee it was im- 
practicable for two statesmen of divergent views 
though of the same name to manage our affairs 
of state, he was the one whose stepping aside 
would be the more favorably regarded by the pub- 
lic. Even Mr. Huntineron Witson could hardly 
expect Mr. Wooprow Witson to resign during: his 
first month of service. 

We take no stock in the report that the admin- 
istration contemplates recognizing the Chinese re- 
public forthwith. The existing government is as 
wholly personal as even the Mexican government 
was under Diaz. The National Council no longer 
makes even a pretense of exercising authority. 
The astute and cynical Yuan Sut-K’ar wields 
the full power of a dictatorship and doubtless 
will continue to for some time to come. 
Some sort of election is to be held shortly, and 
it is possible that the adoption of a constitution 
will clear the atmosphere, but in the mean time 
there can be no question that the present method 
of ruling is, in the words of President Witson, 
“obnoxious to the principles upon which our 
fown| people rests.” Surely it will be time enough 
to act when a Parliament has been actually chosen. 

It is to hope and expect that by that time See- 
retary Bryan will have come to full realization 
of the nicely discriminative nature of President 
Witson’s heart-felt message to the Lincotn birth- 
day party to the effect that it is from Mr. Bryan’s 
henign presence, not from his prolonged absence, 
that 
aptly and happily designates as “comfort.” 


insistence, 


acceptance. 


accord 


do so 


he derives so large a measure of what he 


(N. B.—A red tag is attached to the last paragraph.) 


Better and Better 

Whatever clse we may hope for from the special 
session, everybody understands that its first busi- 
enact a Democratic tariff. More than 
that: the sueceess of anything else it may attempt 
will depend so very largely on this, its initial 


ness is to 


enterprise, that sensible people are disposed to post- 
pone all talk of other things until we have assur- 
anee that the tariff job will be handled rightly 
and expeditiously. 

Ot there can 
till the thing is done, and we are no advocate of 
eock-sureness while there is still even the possi- 
bility of failure. But it is no more than just to 
praise at once the admirably business-like way in 
which the Democrats have gone about this task 
and to congratulate them on the number of ob- 
they have already avoided or removed. 
They began well in the short session when the 
House Committee on Ways and Means held its 
preliminary hearing and did a lot of preliminary 
The Senate, during the brief session called 


course be no absolute assurance 


stacles 


work. 
immediately after the inauguration, promptly did 
its part by organizing the Finanee Committee 
in a way to insure the control of it by thorough- 
going tariff reformers. Now we learn that the 
leaders of the two Houses have arranged a plan 
of eonferences and of co-operation which, while 
it leaves each House with its proper freedom and 
prerogatives, bids fair to prevent any serious clash 
between them. It looks as if for once we were 
not going to have the old procedure—first a House 
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bill and then a Senate bill and then a conference 
committee bill—but merely a bill or bills which, 
originating, as they should, in the House, will 
be only reasonably amended in the Senate and 
will give the conference committee comparative- 
ly little to do. Meanwhile the President is felt 
in every move, and he has made his own special 
contribution by his econeiliatory attitude toward 
the low-tariff Republicans. 

Excellent! Excellent! This is not only the 
right way te tariff reform. It is the right way 
to everything else the Democratic party has prom- 
ised to the people; it is the right way to the 
party’s own best chance of holding the people’s 
confidence. 


One Way with the Combinations 

rhe question is, how best can the ideal be obtained ? 
There seems to be no question, judging from ex- 
perience, that the present way—private management 
and ownership, subordinated to public interests and 
under rational control and regulation by national, 
state, or municipal bodies—is the best. 

Such is the thesis concerning great incor- 
porated enterprises, and particularly those which 
are public utilities and natural monopolies, which 
President Vain, of the Telephone and Telegraph 
combination, argues onee more, this time in the 
Allantic Monthly. Tle does it so simply and 
clearly that anybody can follow him, reasoning 
first on general grounds and then from an ad- 
mirably candid résumé of the history of the Bell 
Telephone Company. By “the present way” he 
does not mean the old way of corporations, but 
the new way—the way of those that have candid- 
ly accepted the rightfulness as well as the fact 
of governmental regulations, the right as well as 
the might of the public to protect itself. He takes 
no complimentary view of such corporation heads 
as still try to hold out for the old arbitrary way. 

Ilis may, therefore, be reasonably taken as the 
last word of enlightened corporation headship as 
developed up to the present time, and therefore 
something that we cannot afford to neglect. For 
is it not clear that we must sooner or later make 
up our minds definitely either to aecept and try 
to perfect, or else to reject for something else, 
this general plan with the bigger kinds of busi- 
ness? It must be this or something else. If 
this, then we ought to shape our laws accordingly 
and do it consistently, systematieally. If not 
this, then what? 

That last is a question it is high time we were 
asking ourselves, not excitedly or in a_ fright 
or a hurry, but very seriously and responsibly. 
Indeed, there is upon all those charged with 
government—whether executives, legislatures, or 
courts—the constant necessity of asking it. For 
how ean they deal with this great matter at all 
to any good results unless they have some clear 
conception of the general end and ideal which 
we ought to be aiming at? Yet deal with it they 
must. 

One alternative, of course, is government owner- 
ship of certain utilities now private; it has sincere 
advocates. Another, of course, is Socialism. Per- 
haps we ought to say that a third is the destrue- 
tion of big combinations altogether, but it seems 
to us too plainly impracticable to be worth con- 
sidering. Maybe there are other alternatives. 
sut the main thing is that here is the plan we 
have gradually though imperfectly evolved in 
practice. Shall we stick to it and make the best 
of it? If no, then surely advocates of something 
different should come forward and expound and 
argue their theses as candidly as Mr. Vatu does his. 





The Contretemps in France 

The sudden downfall of the Brianp Ministry 
may have come a little inopportunely for this and 
other journals which had just been debating on 
the possibilities of what the London Times calls 
“the new France.” But a mere change of minis- 
tries is no longer terrifying to believers in the 
Third Republic. For our own part, we decline 
to give over our optimism even in view of the 
troublesome situation and problem which Brianp’s 
fall particularly emphasizes. 

It is, however, a very grave matter indeed, this 
setback to electoral reform in France. For elee- 
toral reform, with the particular object of destroy- 
ing the influence of patronage on elections as well 
as the general objects of making them fairer and 
more open to talent, and their results more truly 
expressive of the popular will, is urgently needed. 
It has also been clearly demanded by the people. 
The obduracy of the Senate, due to its own un- 
representative character, creates, accordingly, a 
situation quite comparable to that in England 
which finally forced a great constitutional change, 
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when the Commons took away power from the 
Lords. 

It seems probable that France will have to make 
a constitutional change also, to get rid of this 
injustice in her system. True, it is announced 
that the new Bartnou ministry will drop the issue 
for the time, to get through the army bill and 
other pressing measures. But the postponement 
can hardly be for long. It is true, too, that France 
has no such means of accomplishing changes as 
the English constitution affords; there is no crown 
prerogative, for instance, to be used in swamping 
a too obstinate Upper House with new members. 
Maybe the change will have to come irregularly, 
even violently. Still, it would be a -poor sort of 
faith in the Republic that would not credit her with 
strength enough to change one feature of her sys- 
tem, even after her people have willed the change, 
without destroying, upsetting the whole. 


The Administration and New England 

New England has already, as we predicted, been 
called on for men to fill a post quite as honorable 
as membership in the Cabinet. To two of her 
eminent citizens in succession our most distin- 
guished ambassadorship has been offered, and with 
general popular approval. Both have declined. 

Is it significant that they were both, however, 
men of a generation older than that now generally 
found in office? We trust not. Nobody wants 
to believe that New England is running out of the 
stock that has borne so many statesmen of truly 
national quality. Perhaps it is merely that of late 
years New England has, in the matter of states- 
manship, come to near putting all her eggs in one 
basket. The Republican basket is broken and the 
eggs spilled. But we trust they are not, there- 
fore, regarded as broken, and it certainly won’t 
be like New England if she isn’t soon bringing 
other eggs to market, anvhow. When the Federal- 
ist basket broke, that didn’t long prevent her 
turning up with another ApAMS and a WessTer 
and a lot of others besides. 


The Pay of Ambassadors 

Mr. McComps has declined to be ambassador 
to France beeause he cannot afford the time or 
the money, and President Wintson makes his re- 
fusal the occasion to deplore that “the country 
has to ask such sacrifices of those who are invited 
to serve it abroad, a service which every year 
becomes more exacting and more important.” 

Yes, it is a pity. The manner of life of our 
ambassadors in the eapitals of Europe could be 
considerably simplified without detriment to our 
interests, but the provision now made is utterly 
inadequate for even such simplified life. Take 
our embassy at London. There is no ueed of send- 
ing men to London to spend $150,000 a year in 
our service, but we should provide for them to 
live in a manner modestly suitable to the station 
we expect them to fill. 

But Congress won’t do it. Its provision for our 
ambassador to London is a salary of $17,500 and a 
little something for office expenses. 

We suppose that sum will buy in London about 
what it will buy in New York. A man that has 
it here ean hire himself a very modest city house 
for $3,500; can keep, pay, and feed about four 
women-servants, and ean maintain comfortably 
a family of, say, five persons. That will cost for 
wages, ‘food, drink, fuel, and household supplies 
$6,000 a vear; but his entertainments must be 
few, small, and modest. He has still $8,000 to 
spend on clothes for his family, on the education 
of his children or their separate maintenance, for 
a house somewhere to live in in summer, on cabs, 
clubs, ear fare, newspapers, travel, charities, 
church, the relief of relatives, life insurance, and 
all the other incidents of living. To keep a car- 
riage or an automobile is beyond his means. 

A polite family that is not too large can rub 
along on $17,500 in a modest but perfectly 
healthy and cheerful way in New York. It is 
just about enough. But it is not half enough for 
an American ambassador in London. He should 
have a house big enough for many people to get 
in and out of and move about in. It will cost him 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year at least. 
And to run it suitably—not extravagantly, but 
just suitably—will cost fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars more. And he must have suitable vehicles 
to go about in, and lots of other things that our 
seventeen-thousand-dollar citizen in New York has 
no occasion to bother his head with at all. It is 
absurd for our friends in Congress to pay ambas- 
sadors so meagerly. It disqualifies all the poor 
men in the country from accepting these posi- 
tions, and almost certainly excludes from them 
the men who are most fit to hold them. As a rule, 














the men who have much money have either made 
it themselves, and been too much engrossed in 
that work to have developed the talents which we 
look for in diplomatists, or else they have in- 
herited it, and avoided hard work, and missed de- 
velopment and high reputation in that way. So 
it comes to pass that our most available citizens 
for ambassadorships are hard-working men who 
have happened to marry rich wives. 

That ought not to be. However worthy these 
gentlemen may be, and however many of them 
there are, we should not be limited to them in 
our choice of ambassadors. Congress ought to 
build suitable houses for ambassadors in all the 
great capitals, and pay living wages to the men 
we send to live in them. 


A Great Gift to a Southern College 

Not Southerners alone will be heartily glad to 
note that a Southern university has come in for a 
very large bequest. By the will of the late Roperr 
P. Doremus, a banker of this city, his entire estate 
will eventually go to Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Virginia, and an inventory 
shows the estate to be worth two million dollars. 

Great gifts and hequests from private citizens 
to colleges and universities have been gratifyingly 
common in America. There has been nothing in 
any other country to compare with this stream of 
benefactions. But hitherto the South has not had 
its share of them. Yet its need has been greater 
than that of any other section—for reasons which 
we all understand. No other section has had so 
hard a struggle to keep up its educational stan- 
dards. The main reason, of course, has been the 
long poverty which came of war and reconstruc- 
tion; but there has also been the practical necessity 
of maintaining two sets of common schools instead 
of one. As the higher learning is the most costly, 
and under modern conditions is constantly growing 
more and more costly. the smaller colleges and uni- 
versities, no matter how valuable their traditions, 
have been particularly hard put to it to keep their 
standing and make advances. It is a remarkable 
fact that even during the Civil War most of the 
greater Northern institutions of learning kept 
right on growing. Many of the South’s, on the 
contrary, were practically dismantled then, and 
the task of reviving them was for years little short 
of desperate. Nevertheless, nearly all of them 
have been revived, and it is for us all to be glad 
that from now on their proper maintenance will be 
more and more assured. There will be more and 
more Southerners able to help them. 

Mr. Doremus was not exactly a Southerner, but 
he had a Virginian bovhood, and it is fine to learn 
that his bequest was inspired by a life-long admira- 
tion of Ler, who chose, in preference to money- 
making with his fame, to spend his last years as a 
teacher of Virginian youth. How variously and 
incaleulably valuable to a state the possession of a 
great man may be! 


“Why Children Work” 

There is a remarkable piece in the April num- 
ber of McClure’s Magazine —“ Why. Children 
Work,” by Heten M. Topp. It is amusing, heart- 
breaking, and very informing indeed. We com- 
mend it to the attention of everybody. The gist 
of it is that children work because their fathers 
have been ground up in the machinery of con- 
temporary industrialism; because their parents 
are new to our American machine-made life (to 
which, indeed, we are all new), and do not know 
what is good for their children and what is fatal 
to them; because they (some of them) suffer in 
the schools, where they are not taught suitable 
things suitably, and hate to go to school. Those 
are the most important reasons, besides poverty, 
that Miss Topp gives, but it is the way she gives 
them that is remarkable. Her story of the Swe- 
dish father who had his only son, thirteen years 
old, working eleven hours 2 day in his planing- 
mill in Chicago, and going to the night school, 
is illuminating. Miss Topp is a factory-inspector. 
She found this child feeding strips of wood to a 
buzz-saw, saw he was ill, took him to the manager, 
and behold he was the manager’s (and owner’s) 
only son, learning the business. The father was 
perfectly well disposed to the child, and wanted 
nothing but his welfare, but overwork, bad _ air, 
and lack of sleep had done already for the boy. 
He had tuberculosis. 

We don’t know Miss Topp, but her story reads 
like a truthful narrative. It is a story of Chicago, 
and her subjects are mainly the children of new- 
comers—Polish Jews and imported European peas- 
ants. The moral of it is the immense need of con- 
necting the intelligence and devotion of the coun- 
try with contemporary life. The people who have 
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the brains and the heart and the education and 
the money or can get it, and who know how to live, 
must look out for and look after the people who 
have not these advantages and who don’t know 
how to live. If we are to keep school in this 
country for all creation and leave the Ellis Island 
door open to a million new-comers a year, We may 
as well make up our minds that our calling is to 
be teachers, and that it is time for a good many of 
us to qualify in it. 


The Social Workers 

We guess the historian who writes in the latter 
part of this century will say that the most notable 
thing that marked the close of the nineteenth 
century was the rise of the social workers. Prob- 
ably he will compare it to the rise of the WESLEYS 
in England. It is a great movement, which seems 
to be giving to our Protestant people, and especial- 
ly our Protestant women, a vent for benevolent 
activity such as has long been afforded to the 
religious women in the Roman Catholie Church. 
Of course charitable work is nothing new among 
Protestant women, but settlement work and all 
the kindred activities are new as a calling, and 
the training for them is new, and the organiza- 
tion and the salaries and the recognition of the 
need and usefulness of this sort of work, and the 
comprehension that it is an immensely remunera- 
tive use of life—all that is more or less new. We 
have got a great many people on our hands that 
need looking after. Many of them are people 
whom we have allowed to come here in the last 
twenty years. Many more are country-dwellers, 
old and new, somewhat out of touch with stimula- 
ting influences and all that modern knowledge 
which is necessary to healthy and profitable mod- 
ern life. Our schools, that we brag of so much, 
are still very largely an experiment. We are sure 
we must have schools, but we are not at all sure 


what must be taught in them. Our enormous 
factories and industrial institutions cannot be 


left to themselves. The life that goes into them 
must be safeguarded, or it will be used up like 
so much straw or wood and turned into manu- 
factured goods. Laws will do something, but they 
will not do much. The chief thing they can do 
is to give power to intelligence and devotion. 
The real work must be done by people. A sword 
is nothing by itself. A surgeon’s knife is nothing. 
A law is nothing by itself. Its application and 
enforcement make its worth. 


Get on the Job 

We have lots of good people—women and men. 
It is to them that we must look to make this a 
better country than it is. It needs Improvement; 
needs it enormously. Take the much-discussed 
white-slave traftic, and the dreadful mix-up of the 
police forees of New York, Chicago, and most 
other cities with prostitution. Somehow that has 
got to stop. We observe that women are much 
stirred up about it. It is to-day the leading argu- 
ment for woman suffrage. We eall the attention 
of all men and of all our anti-suffrage friends 
to the fact that the suffragists throw it in their 
faces that there is a particularly infamous and 
intolerable traffic in women going on that thou- 
sands of vile men live by, and that hundreds of 
salaried public officers are enriched by, and that 
the men, in whose hands political power is sup- 
posed to rest, can’t stop it. There is enough 
powder in this issue to blow up. Tammany Tall 
and elect as the next Mayor of New York a man 
who ean be relied on to clean up the police and 
chase the last man out of association with the 
business of prostitution. 

And there are the Italian black-hand and bomb- 
exploding scoundrels. The furnace of the public 
wrath is heating for them, too, and heating for 
every officer, high or low, that invents obstacles 
to impede their extermination. 

There is a great deal to do, and part of it is 
in the way of being done. Mr. WuirMan seems 
an earnest man. ut the great power in getting 
it done is the power of the social workers whose 
hands are on the job, and who have the power, 
like Hetesx Topp, to turn the light on to situations. 


Are You Scorched, Gent!emen ? 

Meanwhile we see our Mayor and his Commis- 
sioner of Police under a strange suspicion of de- 
sire to shield the infamous corruption of our police 
force from exposure ‘and correction. That the sus- 
picion is justified is not at all clear. Very likely 
it is not. But it is an imputation that just and 
honorable men should feel like a flame. 

Are you scorched by it, Mr. Mayor? 

Are you scorched by it, Mr. Commissioner? 

The District Attorney seems to be doing his 
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best to rid our skirts of the shame of maintaining 
a police force that protects panderers and pimps 
and venders of women, and extorts a tribute from 
the melancholy gains of prostitutes. We are with 
him in his efforts to the last honest man, and 
woe to any politician, backed by whatever group 
of rascals, that tries to use powers delegated by 
the people of New York to impede his honest 
efforts! 


Suffrage and White-slavery 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—lf the suffragists badn’t found the white-slave 
traflic ready-made for their chief argument, don’t you 
think the militants would have got it up? And would 
they now be willing to have it cured without votes 
for women. Yours, ete., 

DISTRESSED OBSERVER. 


No, we don’t think they would have got it up. 
Oh no! 

Whether them would not prefer to 
nurse it along for the good of the cause seems 


some of 


debatable, for all live causes have overzealous ad- 
herents. Female immorality as a consequence, for 
example, of low wages, has been lately overdone 
in a fashion that has already produced reaction. 
The argument that low wages made bad girls has 
been pressed to such an extent that the friends 
of the working - girls 
come forward 


been constrained to 


Poverty is 


have 


with denials. an evil 
and a parent of many evils, but certainly it is not 
inconsistent with good eharaecter either in 


or women. 


men 
The pieces on this subject by Miss 
Kevty, Miss Tarsert, Dr. Grace Pecktuam Mur- 
ray, and Miss Ginper in last World 
were timely and significant. All these women pro- 
tested the current slanders of 
girls; all denied the existence of any elose rela- 
tion between chastity and wages, and all main- 
tained that the private conduct of the working- 
girls averaged as high as that of any other group 
of women. 


Sunday’s 


against working- 


Mr. Bird Not a Brother Yet 

Our good friend Mr. Biro of Massachusetts says 
that the report, which we quoted, that he is one of 
the reeent buyers of the Boston Journal is a mis- 
take. Ile is not a newspaper man yet. 

Well, the profession is by so 
and Mr. 


richer, but we are sorry. 


much the poorer; 


we suppose Birp is by so mueh the 


Mr. Sanborn’s Suggestion 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS sailed for England on 
Tuesday, to deliver in May lectures on our Civil War, 
which he is very competent to do. President WILson 
could not do better than to nominate him ad interim 
ambassador to King Grorcre. Tle is not too old—not 
se old as FRANKLIN was when he filled a more exaet- 
ing post; he has wealth enough, and a reputation and 
experience abroad which would make his duties easy. 
He cannot be expected to agree long with any ad- 
ministration; not always has he agreed with himself 
ten years at a time; but he and Secretary Bryan 
would make a pair in English eyes that would open 
those eves still wider at the oddities of “ those Amer- 
icans.” | am serious in this: Mr. Wi.soen could not 
make a better appointment for a year or two, and it 
would be generally approved here and abroad.—FRANK 
SANBORN, in the Springfield Republican. 

Dr. Extor has declined the President’s 
tion to go to London, and Mr. Sanporn’s sugges- 
tion is very interesting. Other geentlemen have 
had Mr. Apaus in mind for this place. 

Mr. Sanporn, by the way, says we were mistaken 
in attributing to Bull- 
Moose polities in Massachusetts, lately communi- 
eated to the Springfield Republican by “ Veteran 
Observer” and quoted in the WreKiy of March 
15th. It was the work, he says, of some firmer 
believer in the Democratic than himself, 
and he adds: 


invita- 


him the dissertation on 


party 


[ was brought up a Jeffersonian Democrat and so 
I remain; but the party has cut up so many un- 
Jeffersonian antics, especially on the race question, 


that until I see them repenting and doing the first 
works I cannct have much faith in the sincerity of 
their democracy. 

Mr. Sanporn to 
and the prospect 


It is entirely reasonable for 
“the first 
is bright that he will see them. 


want to see works,” 


So May It Be 

It may be that Wooprow WILson with none of the 
captivating and ilijusory qualities of CLEVELAND, 
Bryan, and Rooskveur, has been chosen by God, as 
WASHINGTON was chosen to create and LincoLn to 
save the Republic. and if that be the meaning of his 
elevation to the Chief Magistracy, the Courier-Journal, 
wholly forgetting its antagonism as it voices good 
Americanism in erying “Gloria in Excelsis,” will eall 
him blessed!—Colonecl Warrerson, in the Courier 
Journal. 


Marse Henry is still first of all for the United 
States. 
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Minor Interests 

Tue idle rich and the hard-worked poor have one 
want in common, the need of minor interests. The 
hardest working poor in the world are poor gentle- 
folk who have somehow “to keep it up” for their 
own souls’ salvation. It is easy enough to cook your 
dinner and not dress for it, and to eat your luncheon 
out of a newspaper and not out of blue India china, 
to read the Sunday paper and not The Widow in the 
Bye-Ntreet, to go to moving-picture shows and not 
the new operas.*to look in at shop-windows and not 
one-man exhibitions of paintings, to do without a 
dress-suit and a frock-coat and a crush hat if one is 
aman, and if one is a woman without décolleté frocks, 
sweet-smelling things in little flasks and pots and 
boxes, all that a voung poet in the spleen once called 


‘silks and scents and unguents.” But without them 


life is duller and perilously near to being stodgy, 
even perhaps to being sordid. You are better com- 


pany for yourself, indisputably, if you “ keep it up.” 

One great way of keeping it up intellectually, of 
holding wits on the alert and not thinking too much 
about food and exercise, of drawing on the imagina- 
reason for all it is worth, is the resolute eultiva- 


tive 
tion of minor interests. Those who can afford it 
collect—and that seriously. They accumulate books 


or dolls or old shoes or pianos and fiddles or stained 


elass (though that may involve theft in the back- 
ground) or precious stones—tourmalin, opal, aqua- 
marine, lapis lazuli, beryl, and chrysoprase. They 


look out for pamphlets on early Colonial history, or 
buy books simply for the bindings. Every new town 
is a ficld to plow and harrow and sift for buttons 
or brass. Chelsea ware, or American wood-engravings. 
Or they may go mad over ivories or lacquers, and 
watch sales and spy on private collections and_ traffic 
then with sacristans. One can_ hardly 
pleasanter preoccupation than collecting 
tenais- 


now and 
imagine a 
enamels—not the painted plaques that in the 
sance LEONARD Limousin and JEAN Penicaup IT., and 
all their kinsmen and descendants turned to dabbling 
at but strong champlevé enamels of Limoges, medieval, 
fantastical: here a serpent-headed crozier, or a port- 
able candlestick, just a cone for base and a spike to 
impale the taper, patterned over with two shades of 
blue and a little vivid green; there an altar frontal 
with little knobby solemn heads in relief riveted to 
figures flat as the palm of the hand, but grave and 
line and tone. The colors of the great 
enamels are so few and so impossible to duplicate 
and so mysteriously put together—blue of lapis, blue 
of turquoise, blue of periwinkle, side by side; water 
green, dull searlet, a little milky white—that is al- 
most the whole gamut. You need not, strictly speak- 
ing, have a large income to gratify a taste for enamels, 
hecause there are plenty of them in all the great 
museums, and the Cluny, South Kensington, and the 
sargello are kept up by the government precisely for 


harmonious mn 


your 

The most unpurchasable and impracticable things 
one can collect somewhat in the same way, by means 

and post-cards—cloisters, for  ex- 
and wrought-iron well-heads! But 
American, broadly speaking, the rare 
articles laid up in museums are as far out of reach 
as the lost articles laid up in the moon, and fads 
that depend on travel as impossible as shooting lions 
in Afriea. ‘Phere is a world, however, which is his 
at will. and he ean hunt down any notion he fancies, 
inside his library. Books are not dear, or bulky, or 
open only on a personal introduction, they demand no 
special training. nor storage-lofts, nor north lights. 
They are always at hand, they can be dropped at any 
stage, and they offer a dozen prizes for every chance 
vou take. There is a rare dayv’s hunting for whoever 
wants to track the madman through English litera- 
ture: how to the Elizabethan he was a figure of fun 
so that the poor Duchess of Malfy was to have her 
sorrow beguiled by a dance of lunaties; and to the 
succeeding age a vehicle of satire; and to our great 
erandfathers in the Romantie Revival he offered such 
a romantic interest as the maniac afforded Julian 
and Maddalo on the twilight island over against 
Venice. Since then, simple insanity has been sup- 
planted by softening of the brain, with what admirable 
results let Ghosts and Charles Demailly witness; 
and surely some Russian or Celt has taken for his 
hero a born idiot. 

Another form of sport is to look up an author’s 
pedigree, not in Who’s Who, but in the spirit. With 
a warm thrill of national pride one discovers, for in- 
stance, how large a part of M. MArTERLINCK’s plays 
comes out of English literature, caught up from WiL- 
ITAM SHAKESPEARE, carved out of WirtrntAmM Morris; 


use. 


of photographs 
ample. or stone 


for the average 


how the castle of ARKEL, King of Almayne, is hardly 
distinct from the castle of Elsinore, where MARCELLUS, 
though he is the friend of Prince PELLEAS, had done 
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sentry duty and been afraid of a ghost one very cold 
night three centuries and more before. As for the 
debt to Morris, the wonder is that nobody who knows 
the * Defense of Guinevere ” has not yet cried, “ Stop 
thief!” or connected the “Blue Closet” with the 
“Death of Tintageles.” The sang of the departing 
sailors in the “Les Sept Princesses” troubles the 
blood and haunts the memory for long: “ L’Atlan- 
tique, l’Atlantique!” they cry, and then, “ Nous ne 
reviendrons plus!” and the phrase rings and echoes 
through the ssoul like an iron door clanging upon 


hewn stone. jut it is no less troubling as the 
burden of the stern war-song of “The Burgher’s 


Battle,” when below the rippling banner of the Ruddy 
Fox, and the great beating standard wrought with 
the Running Ox, the strong men make themselves 
ready to die, with lowering of spears and the roar of 
horns of battle, knowing well, ‘“ How we return no 
” Morris, however, has still to come into his 
This sort of transmutation of ideas is a fa- 
miliar process in literature, “convey, the wise it 
all,’ and it is all in honor. The Everlasting 
Mercy, in like manner, is profitable reading on any 
count, good for the soul and none the less good be- 
-ause it smacks here and there of BRowNING, BLAKE, 
and GrorGe MerepDITH. Without “ Christmas Eve and 


more, 
own. 


Easter Day” the hero would never have seen that 
pertentous sky, without “ Auguries of Innocence” he 


would never have made his couplets about the offenses 
that outrage Heaven, and without ‘“ Jump-to-Glory 
Jane” he might never have discovered his ringing 
octosyllables that clash and blare like the big drum, 
the cymbals, and the cornet when a Salvation Army 
meeting is on the square. Moreover, Mr. MASEFIELD’S 
lyric snatches own the same descent, and of a truth 
there is none in the generation just past whom a 
wise son would so profitably choose to know for his 
own father. 

The matter of spiritual lineage is hard to quit, 
though enough has by now been said to show the 
art of tracing this sort of fanciful pedigree, and the 
study of provenance has still to be considered. One 
understands better the art of Mr. Arruur Davies 
when one has been looking at that of ALBERT RypeEr, 
two rooms away; but if ene began on the artistie kin- 
ship betrayed by the International Exhibition now in 
New York, enough would never be said. The outcome, 
furthermore, would be too like that of a suicidal 
Malay running amuck among reputations. After all, 
any man who is doing creative work has in it—and 
in himself—remarkably little that he can rightly call 
his own. Four-tenths are his teacher and four-tenths 
are his nativity, at least. If you are a Teuton you 
are bound to be a bit thick, if you are a Japanese you 
are bound to be more than a bit imitative, if you are 
a Spaniard you are fatally condemned to a strain 
of curious realism. In a picture on Fifth Avenue 
that Sefior ZULOAGA painted only last summer, of a 
gipsy dancer in green satin cape with gold lace, a 
man could fairly run his finger under the satin and 
tear it off the canvas, while the trimming twinkles as 
if laid in, as by the Spaniards of the Quattrocento, 
with pure gold leaf. In Sefior Prcasso’s portrait of 
a man, a few blocks off, few can make out a single 
feature, but nobody can miss the coat-button. “ Thy 
speech bewrayeth thee.” Hetnrtcn Herne and Herr 
SUDERMANN have not the Germanic paste in their 
composition, M. Brereson has got the ruthless Latin 
subserviency to intellect, Rosserrr has not the plastic 
artist’s content with what the senses and the imagi- 
nation testify, because in all of them race can at- 
temper birth and breeding and explain the otherwise 
anomalous and incomprehensible. A young man _ of 
science now living was heard to say that he had never 
met a great man without disappointment. But to the 
amateur of life, who cares more to excuse than to 
admire, and for understanding than for consistency, 
there is often not only an explanation, but a startling 
confirmation of the rashest inferences, in the face, the 
way of speech, the manner and bearing and delicate 
self-betrayal of the creators in this world. There is 
infinite pleasure in building up out of the given ma- 
terial the concrete work of art, subtle hypotheses 
which subsequent investigation of facts may some- 
times, indeed, bring clattering down, but will often 
confirm, and thereby justify the validity, in practised 
hands, of the neglected a priori method. It is a mere 
—and a magnificent—triumph of the imaginative 
reason over fact, because it is only establishing what 
was scientifically known before, to learn that the 
greatest Victorian novelist was a divorced man, that 
the apostle of culture was a School Inspector, and 
that the author of the Subjection of Woman was a 
lonely soul. Of all intellectual pursuits none offers 
perhaps so keen a delight as the cautious and dexter- 
ous use of the argument a priori, uncoupling the dogs 
of wit on the dangerous brutal fact and fairly running 
it down. 





Correspondence 


THE MAN OUT OF WORK 
DENVER, COLO., January 22, 1013. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Since you have invited, and sometimes printed, 
various sorts of criticism, I make bold to send you 
the following: The people with whom I live get 
Harper’s WEEKLY regularly. This morning, when the 
issue of January 18th came, I looked over the 
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editorials, notably the one about Mexico and the 
one about Ettor, and remarked to a visitor that Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY seemed to be a hundred years behind 
the times; but later, after reading the whole three- 
column page on “* Finance,” [ concluded 1 had under- 


stated the time. Mr. Escher seems to belong back 
with Shylock in “ The Merchant of Venice.” 

But yet, again, a change comes over the spirit of my 
dream. 

“Where Probation Fails,” by John J. Freschi, City 
Magistrate of New York, puts you well up toward the 
head of the procession. 

A few days ago a friend and myself held an indig- 
nation meeting because the newspapers made much 
ado, as of something wonderfully wise and good, over 
the raising of five dollars for a man who had been 
arrested for stealing food for a sick wife and three 
children. “The man was out of work”; otherwise 
he would not have been dismissed by the judge and 
teld to “go and sin no more.” Yet think—how far 
would five dollars go toward inceting that family’s 
needs? And the shame of it that any man should be 
“out of work” in a country of material resources 
like ours! 

With what has society or the state (or whatever 
power it is that presides over our industries) occupied 
itself not to have seen long ago the simple truth of 
this sentence from Magistrate Freschi? 

“Think how futile it is to arrest a man for mendi- 
cancy, hear his explanation of being out of work 
and penniless, and then suspend sentence on his prom- 
ise to offend no more. If his story that he is penni- 
less be true, how is he going to eat and sleep until 
he gets work unless he begs? ... As it is, one might 
as well expect a drowning man who cannot swim to 
get ashore without assistance.” 

Only plain common sense and a decent humanitari- 
anism are needed for the acceptance of the magistrate’s 
view. Why has it not been seen and accepted long 
ago? 

More power to Magistrate Freschi and others like 
him. 1 an, sir, 

C. Bs W. 


GOLD 
MEMPHIS, TENN., March 13, 1013. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sir,—In your answer to A. L. Fitzgerald of Carson 
City, Nevada, in Harper’s of March 8th, page 6, who 
inquired if gold is not fiat money, you said: “ No; gold 
has intrinsic value. You can buy commodities with 
gold whether it is coined or not.” I think if you will 
give the matter a little thought you will have to 
modify your views about this and admit that gold is 
fiat money, but that its being the international fiat 
meney of the world makes it primary fiat money, and 
fcr that reason it is better than paper or silver fiat 
money, which is only national fiat money. The greater 
part of the so-called intrinsic value of gold comes 
principally from the simple fact that it can be sent 
to our mints and be coined practically free of charge 
into legal-tender fiat money gcod throughout the world. 
If gold were not fiat money why should our miners 
send 25 8-10 grains of pure gold to our mints and ac- 
cept for it a gold dollar weighing 25 8-10 grains ten 
per cent. of which is alloy? Why do they not pass at 
a premium of ten per cent. or more, as currency, their 
25 8-10 grains of pure gold? In their profound ignor- 
ance people generally believe there is a dollar’s worth 
of gold in a gold dollar; they do not know that it is 
the government stamp with the law behind it that 
makes the gold so valuable. They do not know that, 
when the gold currency is doubled, although we have 
twice as many gold dollars we have not one single, 
solitary dollar more of purchasing-power money. For 
what we gain in quantity we lose in quality. 

I am, sir, 
A. C. LASH. 


“THE ETHICS OF THE BENCH 
UNIONTOWN, Pa., February 17, 1913. 
To the Hditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—lIn his article on “ The Ethies of the Bench,” 
in your issue of the 15th inst.. Mr. A. Maurice Low 
gives currency te an error of Mr. Clayton in stating: 
“It is a curious thing, Mr. Clayton points out, that 
while the American Bar Association and the bar asso- 
ciations of the various states have a well-established 
code of ethics governing attorneys, and have no dilli- 
culty in determining what is ethical or unethical con- 
duct on the part of their members, no attempt has 
ever been made to apply similar rules to the conduct 
of judges,” ete. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association at its annual 
meeting in June, 1911, adopted ethical precepts to 
govern the conduct of judges, and the same will be 
found in the annual report of said association for that 
year on pages 142-5, I am, sir. 

NATHANIEL EWING. 


WAS IT LOUDON? 
FRANKLIN, TENN., February 18, 1013. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial suggesting to the citizens of 
London, Tennessee, that they change the name of the 
town would doubtless be complied with but for the 
obvious reason that there is no such town in Ten- 
nessee—not even a fourth-class post-office. Perhaps it 
is in California, and if not, Professor Jordan could 
probably determine its location. 

Tennesseeans read Fielding and also latter-day fic- 
tion, and are not prudes. 

I an, sir, 
J. F. EGGLESTON. 


Norroik, VA., February 18, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Str.—Now was not the town in Tennessee Loudon, 
and not Lendon ? I am. sir, 


W. H. T. SQUIRES. 

















PRESIDENT WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 


On This More Than Anything Else Depend the Future of Politics and the Alignment of Parties 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






at WY (yt is making use of no exaggerated 

Penden we \/) language to. say that the administra- 
Ation that began on the 4th of this 
month marks, in all probability, 
BN the beginning of what is to be one 
LD) of the’ most momentous periods in 
ox American politics. In saying this 
Ss I do not wish to be understood as 

believing that we are facing radical 
ies in the fundamental structure of American 
political institutions, or that there is any danger of 
a social revolution, which some persons with a love 
of pessimism have dolorously predicted. Come what 
may, democracy is too securely anchored to be in 
peril, but the ship held by the stoutest chains swings 
at its moorings; otherwise the strain would be so 
great that she would break her cables and_ invite 
disaster. Our ship of state has weathered many a 
storm because of the flexibility of the bonds that 
hold her, even though at times she has swung out of 
line. But when the gale subsided she was found in her 
proper position. 

First, perhaps, as marking the importance of the 
time upon which we have entered, is the fact—too 
obvious to be misunderstood—that the old day of an 
electorate sharply divided into two great bodies has 
gone, whether gone forever or to return with the 
next revolution of the whee) let no one rashly say. 
For so long did only two great political parties exist 
in the United States that its polities was unique in 
the eyes of the world, and to a certain extent almost 
incomprehensible to all the rest of the world, with the 
one exception of England. There, as here, for decades 
men were either Liberals or Conservatives; there was 
nov middle ground. no place for any other opposition. 
When the Liberals were in power the Conservatives 
were trying to get them out, and every man who did 
not vote or support the Liberal government was en- 
rolled in the Conservative ranks. In the United 
States there was the same broad division. A man 
voted either the Republican or the Democratic ticket. 
He took what was offered to him and swallowed it 
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whole. He was either a party man or nothing, and 
not to be a party man and to be nothing was to be 
epicene. ‘There were from time to time sporadic 


attempts at revolution among the English-speaking 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic, but they were 
always abortive. Bradlaugh led a radical movement, 
Labouchere was a zealous disciple, Lord Randolph 
Churchill had vague ideas of a “fourth party,” just 
as the Mugwumps bolted the Republican party and 
the Gold Democrats deserted when they believed prin- 
ciple was at stake. Both in 1884 and 1896 it looked 
as if the men who had breken with their party were 
to bring about a readjustment of political forces, but 
the Mugwumps, in meek and chastened spirit, re- 
turned to the fold, and the Gold Democrats were 
never quite at ease in the company in which they 
found themselves. What appeared to be a_revolu- 
tion was merely an uprising. 

When the Irish members in Parliament formed a 
group by themselves and some years later the work- 
ingman went actively into polities, not to support 
either of the dominant parties, but to create a labor 
party separate and apart, there came into existence 
in England the group system in politics that for so 
long has been the distinguishing feature of the po- 
litical systems of the continent, where a government 
is frequently in a minority in the legislature and is 
forced to rely on the suppert of groups often antagon- 
istic. In France, Germany, Austria, and Italy there 


have been no broad divisions of the legislators sup- 
porting the government and those opposed to it, 


but there have been divisions and subdivisions mean- 
ingless except to persons with a minute knowledge 
of the subject. Broadly speaking, the “ right” was 
the government party and the “left” the opposi- 
tion, but these again were split up into right and 
left “ centers,” “ extreme,” and “ moderate ” rights and 
lefts, clericals, and anti-clericals, names and distine- 
tions without number. It added to the interest of 
politics, but it also made it more confusing and 
more uncertain. ‘The present British ministry has 
had to walk warily with an eye on the Irish mem- 
bers and the labor party; it needed them both and 
could not risk offending either. 

When Congress meets next month there will be a 
nominal Democratic majority in both Houses. In the 
Heuse of Representatives the Democrats so outnumber 
their opponents that they have nothing to fear. Se 
long as discipline is maintained, any measure brought 
forward by the leaders can be made effective with 
little trouble. The opposition can criticise and at- 
tempt to ebstruct, which is the legitimate function 
of an opposition, but that is all. Criticism can be 
silenced when it becomes obstruction, and obstruction 
can be prevented whenever it is deemed wisdom. 
The Democrats being in control, all that is left to the 
tepublicans is to protest. But it is the Senate that 
will be the real battleground and will foreshadow the 
future cf politics. There are now three parties in 
the Senate: the Democrats, charged with government 
and responsible for legislation; “the Republicans, re- 
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sponsible for nothing and at liberty to defeat legis- 


lation, if they can; the Progressives, whose course 
may determine events very largely. Nominally the 


Progressives are as much opposed to the Democrats 
as are the Republicans, but it is of greater practical 
interest whether the Progressives dislike the Repub- 
licans so much more than they do the Democrats that 
they are willing to assist them in the hope of still 
further humiliating their former party associates. 
It has not escaped the attention of Washington 
observers that the members of the Republican Old 
Guard, from Mr. ‘Taft down, especially those who 
were the victims of the late unpleasantness, have 
iad only kind things to say about Mr. Wilson and 
his administration, and have relieved their surcharged 
feelings with words, expressions, and comments an 
the Progressives that would not look well in a jour- 
nal of civilization or a uewspaper admitted to the 
family circle. And, on the other hand, it is equally 
noticeable that the Progressives look neither glum 
nor distraught, nor show any signs of having made a 
losing fight. It was a mot attributed to Mr. Taft on 


~~ 


the day after election that this was the only time 
known in politics when every one was satisfied; the 
Democrats because they had elected Governor Wilson, 
the Republicans because they had defeated Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the Progressives because they had 


prevented the return of Mr. Taft to the White House. 
Progressive profters of support have been made to 
Mr. Wilson, and the Progressives have indieated 
clearly enough that they regard Mr. Wilson as the 
lesser of the choice of two evils, and if they cannot 
be in control they are only too pleased to think that 
their Republican foes are also forced to look upon 
the fleshpots from atar. 

In fact, the Progressives have been quick to seize 
upon a situation which conceivably, they think, may 
be turned to their advantage. Their unselfishness is 
not of the quality that finds its reward solely in 
the knowledge that they made it impossible for the 
Republicans to retain their power. They want 
something more substantial than that. They have 
nothing to hope from the Republicans, and not much 
more from the Democrats if they meet with the ap- 
proval of the country, but if the Democrats should 
blunder and go the way of the Republicans, then sal- 
vation can only be found with the Progressives. With 
the Republicans and Democrats equally under the 
ban, the dissatisfied, the radical, and the complain- 
ing in both parties would naturally gravitate to the 
Progressives and carry the next election. For this 
reason, then, as Washington forecasts the future, the 
Progressive tactics are to irritate and keep up the 
war on the Republicans and to stand by to assist the 
Democrats until the period of doubt and uncertainty 
is over. To display hostility toward the Wilson ad- 
ministration would be foolish, because it would drive 
the Republicans to the support of the President 
whenever a Progressive head could be hit; to en- 
courage the President and his party angers the Re- 
publicans and makes more evident their impotence. 

Out of this strategy several things may follow, as 


those Washington tacticians who are studying the 
plan of campaign vision the future. The Progres- 


sives may become tired of playing dog in the manger 
and starving while their Republican opponents grow 
thin, reject the réle of assistant Democrats, and 
essay to be a real party in opposition, in which case 
four years henee there will again be three parties 
in the field and the result will be the same as it was 
last November, and the “ miscellaneous ” voter—not 
the independent, but the man whose head is clut- 
tered up with the discarded vagaries of the political 
lumber-room—-will cause the campaign manager many 
a bad quarter of an hour. Or former Democrats will 
be so well satisfied with the course of Mr. Wilson 
that as sensible men they will return to their allegi- 
ance, and in 1916 the Progressive Presidential candi- 
date will not poll more than four million votes; or 
former Republicans will be se disgusted with both 
Democrats and Progressives that they will have 
nothing more to do with impossible reforms and mad 
schemes of regenerating society by ready-made de- 
vices, and will prefer defeat with honor rather than 
affiliation with delusion. In that case the result in 
1916 wiil probably be the same as it was last year, 
but the contest will not be so one-sided. In short, 
the Democrats are ready to take advantage of the 
division that now exists, the Republicans are more 
intent on smashing the Progressives than in profiting 
by Democratic mistakes, and the Progressives are 
waiting to see what will happen. Whatever the out- 
come, the group system now exists in American 
politics, and as in Europe, where a similar system 
exists, the use to be made of antagonistic elements 
depends upon the ability and leadership of the Prime 
Minister, so now to-day in the United States the 
future will be determined very largely by the ieader- 
ship of the President. 

And it must be admitted that the President has 
started off well and shown qualities of leadership 
that give fine promise for the years ahead, and that 
they will be uneventful or peaceful years would be too 
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much to imagine in view of the state of the public 
mind and the cireumstances under which Mr. Wilson 
came to the Presidency. ‘The Americans like a man 
who breaks precedents or deties tradition, because it 
argues courage and a will of his own, and Mr. 
Wilson began precedent-smashing in a way that ought 
to have satisfied the keenest lover of novelty. But he 
did it in a curiously unemotional way and without 
being spectacular, and his manner suggested that it 
was all part of the day’s work, which perhaps is 
the keynote of his character and shows that with him 
the emotions are subordinate to the intellect. When 
Mr. Wilson decided that he did not want an inaugural 
ball he said so, and, having said so, dismissed the 
subject. In Washington and elsewhere people talked 
and talked about his iconoclasm, but Mr. Wilson, 
having said all that was necessary, turned to other 
things. As soon as he had taken a firm seat at his 


desk Mr. Wilson said that oflice-seekers, instead of 
coming to him with their requests, must first see 
the members of the Cabinet. and, having issued his 


ultimatum in the fewest possible words, he dismissed 
the subject and took up the consideration of other 
matters. A very great reform this and one of the 
most sensible things that have been dene in genera- 
tions, but the manner of doing it shows how little 
President Wilson knows of the arf of the shew- 
man or the trick of publicity. Mr. Wilson ought to 
have called the Washington correspondents to the 
White House and told them what he proposed to do 
and delivered an impromptu lecture on the evils of 


the spoils system, the duty of the President, what 
Lincoln would have done under similar cireum- 
stances, and a few other moral maxims, which would 
have made good reading and could have been con 
veniently repudiated the day after if necessary. But 
he has also shown that while he will not waste time 
with place-hunters, his rule is not so inflexible that 
it cannot be modified to meet an exceptional case. 


When Speaker Clark sovght a diplomatic appoint 
ment for one of his constituents it would have caused 
him considerable embarrassment had he 
pelled to make his request to Secretary 
the Speaker accuses the Secretary of 
deprived him of the Democratic 


been com- 
Bryan, for 

State of having 
nomination, and 


since the Baltimore convertion there has been no in- 
tercourse between the two men and a long and inti- 
mate friendship has come rudely to an end. Mr, 


Wilson tactfully acted upon the application himself, 
and the Speaker left the White House in a fairly 
satisfactory frame of mind instead of having his feel- 
ings hurt. 

President Wilson will need to continue to exercise 
a great deal of tact if he is to secure the legislation 
he desires and keep his hold over the party. Being 
on the ground and within sight of the players where 


every move can be seen, Washington will watch with 
absorbing interest whether the breach between the 


party leaders is healed or widens as time 
The relations between Secretary Bryan and Speaker 
Clark and between Secretary Bryan and Mr. Under- 
wood are well known, and it is perhaps the first time 
in American history at the opening ef an administra- 
tion that the first member of the Cabinet was not on 
speaking terms with the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the official leader of his party in 
that body, and it took a good deal of courage on 
the part of the President, knowing the circumstances 
as they are, to risk the experiment. There need not 
be much official intercourse between the Seeretary 
of State and either Speaker Clark or Mr. Underwood, 
but they will constantly be thrown in contact, and 
either their differences will be harmonized in’ the 
course of the next six months or a year or the bitter- 
ness will be greatly increased. They are men of posi- 


foes on. 


tive character, strong convictions, firm in their 
likes and dislikes, and with large and devoted fel- 
lowings. 

The rock on which mere than one President, has 


gone to disaster is the distribution of patronage, and 
this is especially so after a party has been in power 


many years and the government service has been 
practicaily closed to men of the opposite political 
faith. It is natural that Democrats should now want 
the offices and resent the thought of Republicans 
being kept on the pay-roll while they, after the heat 
and burden of battle, still go unrewarded, yet Mr. 
Wilson is placed in a_ peculiarly delicate position. 


The spirit of progress is against treating the govern- 
ment service as political plunder or the making of 
appointments without regard to fitness, and with that 


theory of government Mr. Wilson has no sympathy. 
He has shown great deliberation in making his ap 
pointments, he knows that if he wanted to make a 


clean sweep it would be impossible, for the govern- 
ment can no more substitute ineflicients for trained 
men than can a private establishment. Not to give 
party workers what they believe is justly their due 
is to chill their enthusiasm, to satisfy their demands 
is to risk the criticism of the “ better But 
while the party workers always go to the polls, the 
“better classes” often content themselves with criti- 
cism, 


classes.” 


and on Election Day play golf. 



















EUROPE’S ARMED PEACE. 






A Paradoxical Situation from Which There May Evolve a New United States 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


ReOUROPE hums with armaments. 
i one accord, though the inter- 
y national situation is at this mo- 
‘ems ment less menacing than at any 
ete, . . . : 
time during the past six months, 
the Great Powers have set in hand 
&) a vast increase of military equip- 
: ESD ment. Even in Great Britain, for 

Yall her insular position, the prob- 


the transcends all other questions. 


lem of 
Schemes for building air-ships, and for adopting some 
form of universal service to replace the breakdown 


army 


of the territorial force, agitate the press, if they do 
not precisely agitate the public. On the Continent 
the matter has got beyond the stage of discussion. 
Belgium has taken steps to double her army; Ger- 
estimates that will 


many is about to-vote additional 
probably amount to not less than 100,000,000 and 
may be as high as 250,000,000; and France has al- 


ready decided to spend an extra $100,000,000 in the 
course of the next five years. 

There could hardly be a more conclusive proof that 
in the Europe of to-day force rules as brutally and 
nakedly as in the Kurope of Charlemagne. The six 
leading Powers of Europe are between them = spend- 
over $1,500,000,000 a year on naval and mili- 
tary preparations. And not only is there no pros- 
pect of this sum diminishing, but there is every pros- 
pect of its being increased. It is an amazing phenom- 
enon, As the world smaller and more uni- 
form each unit in it seems to grow more self-conscious 
and more eager to maintain its own individuality. 


grows 


Steamships. schools, — flying- machines, | commerce, 
finance, the press. a common restlessness under com- 
mon burdens, the decay of theological dogma, the 


ease of travel, the growing solidarity of labor—all 
these are factors simultaneously working toward a 
cosmopolitanisin of mind and outlook and interests 
that may have within it, for all one knows, the germ 
of some vast political federation. In the sixties one 
statesman after another, in’ France particularly, 
‘proclaimed ” the United States of Europe. Victor 

mbraced the idea with an enthusiasm that 
echoed by continental republicans everywhere. 
Men spoke openly and joyfully of a time when the 
frontiers of Europe would be abolished. Nor has the 
Vision even vet vanished. Only a few vears ago the 
Kaiser held up the * Yellow Peril” as a danger that 
would one day force the various nations of Europe 
to combine for self protection, Count Goluchowski, 
in the opening year of the century, pointed to the 
agricultural and industrial competition of the United 
States as a menace that could only be successfully 
resisted if the Powers of the Old World agreed upon 
a common fiscal policv; and more recently still) Mr. 
Leroy-Beauliew has insisted on the economic necessity 
such development. [Loam not by any means 
persuaded that eminent authorities were right 
in their diagnosis. or that the * Yellow Peril,” either 


' 
ilugo 


WAS 


ot some 


these 


as a military or an economie foree, is quite so 
formidable as the Kaiser imagined, or that the 
\ustro-Hungarian Foreign Minister did not exag- 


verate when he pictured Europe as “ruined” by the 
United States. The important thing, however, is to 
note that in cach case the prescription was the same 

some sort of union or federation or compact among 
the Powers of Europe in the presence of an emer- 
gency affecting them all alike. 

Certainly if the idealists of the sixties had 
till to-day they would have said that their dream 
of a United Kurope was ripe for fulfilment. The 
profound changes that have pretty well revolutionized 
society in the past half-century ‘have all tended, if 
not toward union, at any rate, toward uniformity. In 
all the principal nations of Europe the mass of the 
people receive to-day an almost identical education, 
liave a similar faith or lack of it, enjoy equal access 
to knowledge and to political power, read the same 
kinds of papers, and think and feel practically alike. 
There is hardly such a thing as a foreigner nowa- 


lived 


days. . The citizens of one country visit the citizens 
of other countries, read about them, and come to 
know them, far more frequently and intelligently 
than was possible even a generation ago. Every 


writer or thinker of real mark may be sure of a 
European audience. The economists of socialism ad- 
dress millions where formerly they could) only reach 


handfuls. Labor every yvear becomes a_ little more 
organized, not only within the boundaries of each 
nation, but as between country and country. There 


when the peoples of Europe so 
readily exchanged their social habits, their sports 
and amusements, their arts and letters. Peace con- 
gresses, labor conferences, Esperanto leagues, all 
testify to ideals that stretch far beyond frontiers. 
The questions of religious faith and observance that 
used to divide men divide them no longer; it is only 
in the southeast of Europe, where the Greek and the 
Roman churches still pursue their archaic feud, that 
the theologian is still able to sow strife between 
kingdom and kingdom. In every capital, moreover, 
the Jew, a cosmopolitan by heredity, instinet, and 
interests, rules in the stoeck exchange, dominates the 
newspapers‘ and the theaters, and is an increasing 
power in polities. That great resurrection of women 


never was atime 
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as a social, economic, and political force, which is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable movement of our age, 
is another and very subtle blow at the old idea of 
nations as separate and isolated units. Democracy is 
doing more than level “classes”; it is leveling boun- 
daries. It has started a sympathetic current that 
penetrates everywhere and affects all alike. There 
is hardly a political problem in any country that is 
not reproduced in another; and there are a dozen 
problems—all those, for instance, which we com- 
pendiously group together under the name of “the 
labor question ”’—which, with whatever local differ- 
ences, are equally insistent in all countries. Political 
ideas nowadays rush through the nations like measles 
through a school; and the bonds of commerce, and 
particularly of finance and credit, have been so in- 
finitely multiplied and vibrate so speedily to the 
slightest disturbance, that nothing can now harm one 
country without injuring its neighbors. And so one 
might go on, showing by instance after instance how 
vastly more interdependent physically, intellectually, 
politically, and economically is the world to-day than 
was the world of a few decades ago. 
portents, an enthusiast of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, could he but see them, might well 
exclaim that his work was accomplished and that 
iurope stood on the verge of becoming a united 
commonwealth. 

But there is one great contra-tendency pulling the 
other way. Nationality was never a more stubborn 
or a more jealous fact than it is to-day when all the 
oid landmarks might seem on the very point of sub- 
mergence. It rears itself like a rock above the flood 
of science, reason, invention, intercourse, and knowl- 
edge. All international polities reduce themselves to 
the proposition that I am a Frenchman or a German 
or an Englishman, and that you are something else. 
That difference remains, unaltered and perhaps un- 
alterable. It colors everything and diversifies every- 
thing; and it receives its political consummation in 
the principle of nationaiity. Whether it is in con- 
formity with or in opposition to the spirit of the 
age and the ultimate trend of things, it endures. 
And what is more, it means to endure. That is why 
we have armaments. And that also is why, although 
the peoples of Europe declaim against war and the 
accumulating expenditure that is needed both to wage 
and avert it, no nation even dreams of disbanding 
its naval and military forces, no statesman sees any 
real chance of limiting them by agreement, no pub- 
licist who does not blind himself to the facts can 
hold out any valid hope of escape from the vicious 
circle. By common consent the nations of Europe 
seem resolved to bleed themselves white rather than 


‘back out of the game, believing, and no doubt rightly, 


that the first one to throw up the sponge will blot 
itself from the roll of the great Powers and expose 
its territory and national life to the predatory ambi- 
tions of wealthier or less scrupulous or more stead- 
fast neighbors. Armaments, moreover, breed arma- 
ments; no Power really believes that other Powers 
are arming merely for defense; each suspects itself 
to be particularly menaced; and the spectacle of these 
gigantic preparations, while unquestionably it acts 
as a deterrent, does much also to foster apprehensions 
and ill-will and mutual recriminations, until] an at- 
mosphere is propagated of such heated antagonisms 
and detonating fears that even war seems preferable 
as a relief to the exeruciating tension. It is largely 
hecause they possess the means of strength in a world 
from which faith has vanished that the nations have 
come to worship strength, and to use it with a more 
than medieval disregard for that code of morality, 
defective as it is, which is still supposed to regulate 
the relations of governments. The conscience of man- 
kind has been blunted by the idolatry of mere force: 
“the public law of Europe” is a phrase that has lost 
its old and vital significance; the new doctrine of 
“compensation” is little more than “the good old 
rule, the simple plan” under a high-sounding name; 
international politics have drifted from their moor- 
ings, such as they were, in law and morality, and now 
resemble nothing so much as a series of floating 
mines. 

Yet war and all that appertains to war was never 
so abhorrent to the conscience of mankind as now. 
Nvery one declares, and declares sincerely, that force 
is “ the greatest of blessings ”; and every one is ready 
to fight to prove it. Humanity is in a muddle on the 
subject. Its cultivated sensibilities are at odds with 
its primal instincts. It proclaims war to be im- 
moral, economically wasteful, and a crime against 
civilization, yet it has a more or less sneaking ad- 
miration for it as a healthy and purging exercise. 
In the abstract war is always wrong; in every 
specific case it is always right. Appeals to his reason, 
and even the clearest demonstration that most of 
the supposed advantages to be gained by a victory 
over a modern Power of the front rank are illusory, 
do not affect the average man. Something that has 
nothing to do with reason or self-interest, and is 
more powerful than either, keeps him a militarist. 
He likes to indulge in visions of universal peace and 
he likes to have his statesmen negotiate arbitration 
treaties; but the peace he declaims about must be a 
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peace accompanied by justice to himself and_ his 
nation, and, if justice is not forthcoming, out whips 
his sword; and he never really intends to arbitrate 
an absolutely vital question. Would a world without 
strife be a world net only without strength, but pre- 
destined to anemia and decay? Is war more costly 
in misery and degradation than modern industrial- 
ism? ‘That war evokes fortifying qualities of the 
utmost utility and braces character is admitted even 
by the peace advocates. Could anything else, could 
a diversion and concentration of men’s thoughts and 
energies in some other direction, produce the same 
qualities? On these and a score of similar points 
the average man is in a quandary. War is an evil, 
but is it the worst of evils? Peace is a blessing, but 
is it the greatest of blessings? Armaments are a 
burden, but.are they the least tolerable and the most 
injurious of the many afilictions under which a 
modern community suflers? The spokesmen of labor 
see these vast sums withdrawn year after year from 
the service of social reform, and squandered on guns 
and ships that are obsolete almost as soon as finished, 
and they raise a strident protest. But does that 
quite cover all the ground? “ Enough of this waste 
and folly,” ery out the workers in every land. “ If 
you have this money, which, after all, is largely our 
money, to spend, spend it on us. Make the lives of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine or little more 
spacious and comfortable. Give us some of the leisure 
and the amenities that have hitherto been reserved 
only for an insignificant fraction of mankind.” But 
here again one is compelled to ask whether that 
demand is quite conclusive and whether the argu- 
ment on which it rests does not omit as much as, if 
not more than, it contains? 

By far the most interesting attack on war that is 
now being made is the attempt to show that its bene- 
fits are illusory. Mr. Norman Angell has won a 
deservedly wide name for himself by the sincerity 
and the very great ability with which he has striven 
to drive this home. I do not know whether the case 
he makes out is unanswerable, but I do know 
that I have never heard it answered. More than 
any other man he has succeeded in putting pacificism 
on an economic and convincing basis. He demon- 
strates that the prosperity of nations does not de- 
pend upon their political power or upon their arma- 
ments; that most of our present vocabulary of inter- 
national politics is a survival of an order of things 
that has long since passed away; that nations can- 
not now “own” countries in the old sense—the sense 
of extracting an exclusive profit from them; that it 
is an economic impossibility for one nation to seize or 
destroy the wealth of ancther, or for one nation to 
enrich itself by subjugating another; that an addi- 
tion of territory is not an addition to the wealth of 
the nation owning it; that international finance and 
commerce form so complex a web of mutual interests 
that confiscation, indemnities, and the seizure of 
property are economically futile, being in reality as 
injurious to the conqueror as to the conquered, and 
of no benefit to either; and that a war undertaken 
with the idea of making it pay or of extracting from 
it some tangible advantage is simply an optical illu- 
sion. Moreover, he strongly insists that human 
nature does change and that, just as mankind has 
got rid of cannibalism, slavery, religious persecution, 
and duelling, and has, indeed, ceased very largely to 
rely on physical force in private life, so there is 
nothing to prevent such a modification of its old 
instincts and emotions as will make an end of war. 
By showing that aggression defeats itself in our 
niodern world of credit and universal trading, and 
by elucidating the real principles of international re- 
lationship, he has undoubtedly done a great deal to 
set men’s minds in a new and a saner direction. But 
I confess to a doubt as to how far a propaganda that 
plays so largely on the single factor of self-interest 
will avail in abolishing a habit which rests on some- 
thing far deeper and wider than the pursuit of ma- 
terial advantages. Slavery, as we can all see to-day, 
whatever it was for the slave, was disastrous for the 
slave-owner; but could it ever have been got rid of by 
even the amplest proof that it did not pay and that 
every one who owned slaves was economically the 
peorer? I think Mr. Norman Angell fully establishes 
his case, but I am not certain that self-interest is 
as great an influence in human affairs as he assumes 
it to be, or that men will desist from a course of 
action merely because it is demonstrated to be un- 
profitable. War is the collapse not alone of. the 
reason, but of the higher nature of humanity. It is 
excellent work to show how completely it denies and 
departs from reason; but it will be still more excel- 
lent and in my judgment still more effective work to 
show that it is a violation of what is best in man- 
kind. When there is a great reform to be accom- 
plished it is not the minds of men, but their hearts 
and consciences, that will carry it through. I do not 
say this in any derogation of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
campaign; he has let more sanity into the madness 
of the world than any man of my time. But I con- 
fess to finding myself wishing at times that he would 
widen and supplement the appeal to reason by one 
to the deeper sources of human action. 





















TOURING WITH AN ORCHESTRA 


The Humors and Tribulations Incident to Taking a Symphony Orchestra “on the 


(HE spectacle of the manager of a 
K metropolitan orchestra, arrayed in 





expansive white shirt bosom and 
fur coat, extending the glad hand 


to the musical connoisseurs of Medi- 
eine Hat as they dribble into the 
opera-house for the concert, is only 
one sign of the mastery of tempera- 
‘ ment he must have if he would hold 
Back on the stage in dust and gloom are 


his job. 
forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy “artists.” as the case 


may be, placing their celluloid “dickies” inside of 
their evening waistcoats, the while they emit deep- 
breathed German, fluent Italian, and voluble French 
comments on the character of the hotel which has 
given them supper, the quality of the sleeping-cars the 
Pullman Company has furnished, and the thousand and 
one other things which ruffle the serenity of these gen- 
tlemen when they travel at the expense of the manage- 
ment on a series of one-night stands. In lone grandeur 
in the star’s dressing-room the conductor is waiting 
the call to the stage—meditating on the programme 
he is about to play, perhaps, but more likely wondering 
if he will ever be able to digest the fried steak which 
had been the piece de résistance of his dinner. 
Meantime the audience dribbles in, chiefly to the 
cheap seats. The president, secretary, and treasurer 
of the Women’s Musical Club, whose roseate promises 
have brought the orchestra to town, assure the mana- 
ger that the audience will be distinguished, even if 
not so large as they had hoped, and the owner of the 
opera-house is happy in the vindication of his judg- 
ment that a good musicai comedy has any highbrow 
show like this beaten “three ways to the jack.” Yet 
must the manager smile, although he has just wired 


home for money to make the next stand, and is 
wondering what new arguments he can use in the 


spring to open again the pocketbooks of his guar- 
antors. 

All conscientious press agents foster the tradition 
that orchestras go on tours to spread the evangel of 
art in desert places; to rescue the perishing from 
itinerant fiddlers, pianists, and prime donne, to say 
nothing of cut-rate opera companies. But this is 
merely one of the effects, not a cause. The truth 
is that every orchestra must do a certain amount 
of traveling if its organization is to be kept together, 
which is a good thing for the country in general and 
music in particular. Conditions are very different 
now, thanks to these tcurs, from what they were 
when Theodore Thomas and his band used to travel 
up and down the country in the seventies and early 
eighties, and when the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
began to make its trips to the Middle West twenty- 
five years ago. Not now, even in Medicine Hat or 
Painted Post—to use those names generically—would 
such an incident be possible as almost paralyzed the 
late Fred Comee, for years the assistant manager of 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The place 
was not in the Far 
West, but a_ thriv- 
ing city of central 
New York, and the 
time just twenty-five 
years ago. Arriving 
in town with the or- 
chestra for a concert 


that night, Comee 
went direct to the 
theater to see what 


the sale was, that be- 
ing the most impor- 
tant question of the 
day. He was greeted 
by the local manager 
with that calm indif- 
ference assumed when 
the house is rented 
and the money sure, 
whether or not any 
tickets are sold. The 
advance sale was dis- 
couraging, and Comee 
turned to the local 
manager for comfort 
and suggestions. 
“When do you pa- 
rade?” asked the local 
man. 
“ Parade?” queried 
Comee in a puzzle. 
“Sure. Don’t your 
troupe always parade 
before the show? You 
won’t do no business 
without it.” And the 
impresario was right. 
Although the local 
theater managers do 
not regard an_ or- 
chestra as a_ black- 
face minstrel troupe, 
their attitude toward 
it is still full of sus- 


picion, tinged with 
contempt. If the 
house is large it is 
just the foolishness 
of the women that 
accounts for it. If it 
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Road” 





The management is buffeted by Commerce on one side and Art on the other 


’ 


is small it is the highbrow character of the “ show’ 
that is responsible. The darkness of the musical 
middle ages of America has not yet entirely disap- 
peared. Within the last few years a New England 
city not more than one hundred and twenty-five miles 


from Boston made application for the services of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to give a concert 


to be followed by a ball, the local committee hoping 
that the “leader” had a good collection of dance 
music. Yet the manager of a symphony orchestra 
who arranges a tour of cities and towns that have 
no orchestras of their own, on the presumption that 
these communities are still in the depths of musical 
ignorance, is certain to get into difliculties. 

The music of America is to all intents and purposes 
in the hands of women, and it is with women chiefly 
that he must deal. These zealous souls who spend 
their energies and their husbands’ money in the 
cause of musical uplift usually know what they want 
and in the end are likely to get it. The mighty man 
who is the conductor has no terror for them. With- 
out the direct aid of women there would be few or- 
chestras in this country and fewer tours. 


“They will understand Brahms after hearing my performance” 
9 


For weeks before the tour begins the management 
is buffeted by Commerce on one side and Art on 
the other; pulled in one way by the patrons he wishes 
to satisfy, and in the other by the conductor he must 
satisfy. His programme is all ready for the printer 
when there comes a stern message from a distant 
city that the principal number, a favorite “ war- 
horse” of his conductor, was played two years before 
by another orchestra and they cannot possibly have 
a repetition of a work in so short a time when they 
have so few concerts. He goes to the conductor, who 
tells him gravely that, even so, the good people of 
Blankville have not heard him and his orchestra play 
it. If Herr Snicklefritz did play it—and a pitying 
smile breaks the gloom of the Kapellmeister’s visage. 
And it is astounding how many things an eminent 
conductor finds impossible to prepare for an out-of- 
town concert when it becomes necessary to change 
his original programme, especially when some other 
conductor has recently played in the same place a 
work he desires to perform. 

What is hard for a conductor to realize is that the 
average city of the Middle West is usually keener in 
the matter of programmes than cities which possess 
their own orchestras. Having from one to five con- 
certs a season by visiting orchestras, the committees 
in charge of them, almost always women, plan their 


general scheme of programmes far in advance. They 
know what has been played in Boston, New York, 


and Chicago, and let a novelty have success in anv 
of those cities, they are after it hot-foot. So much 
so that it is becoming the fashion in many of these 
cities, judging from the newspaper criticisms and 
the talk in the clubs, to treat the great classics with 
good-natured tolerance, and a generation is growing 
up that can glibly discuss Debussy, Strauss, Reger, 
and other ultra-moderns, but doesn’t know the “ tune” 
of the first movement of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony when they hear it. 

When a conductor, as sometimes happens, is com- 
plaisant or reasonable, there is always a chance for 
a compromise between Commerce and Art—a Wagner 
programme or Tschaikowskv’s Pathetic Symphony. 
One does not have to go to the Middle West to 
test the magical drawing power of these. What is 
true of the smaller cities is true of Carnegie Hall in 
New York, Symphony Hall in Boston, and Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago. The thrills this musie gives are 
as potent in cities that have fifty or more orchestral 
concerts in a season as in those that have but one. 
Connoisseurs may grumble and growl, but connois- 
seurs do not maintain orchestras. The publie does, 
and the publie wants “the punch” in its musie as 
it wants “the puneh” in its drama. There is a 
great public in this country for Beethoven and the 
older masters. There is a growiag publie for the 
ultra-moderns of the French and German. schools. 
But Wagner and ‘ITschaikowsky will always bring to 
a hall people who never dream of going to the usual 
orchestral concert. 

Often, however, the conductor has ideas of his own. 
Sometimes they work out well, sometimes the con- 
trary. Once an orchestra was to give a concert in 
a university town. The conductor sent in his pro- 
gramme, which contained three symphonies—and noth- 
ing else. The harassed manager went to Herr Kapell- 
meister and gently urged that such a programme was 
a bit stiff. The conductor smiled sweetly, and in- 
quired where he could play three symphonies in 
one concert if not in a university. That was un- 
answerable, and the joke of it was that the conductor 
had guessed right. In that particular town they 
still talk of the wonderful concert when they listened 
to three symphonies all in a row. 

But it doesn’t always work that way. Years ago 
a distinguished orchestra with a distinguished con- 








ductor was to make 
its first visit to a 
prominent city of the 


Middle West. Sinee 
then that city has 
had its own orches- 
tra, but in those 
days it was musical- 
ly benighted. It was 
urgent to have a pro- 
gramme not too. se- 


vere, but the condue- 
tor built a very heavy 
one around Brahms’s 
C- Minor Symphony, 
which even New York 
and Boston then re- 
garded an impenetra- 
ble mystery. The 
manager, with proph- 


etic vision of an 
empty house, took 
his life in his hands 
and asked the con- 


ductor please to put 
a Haydn, Mozart. or 
‘ven a Beethoven 


symphony in place of 


the Brahms, whieh 
would never be un- 
derstood, even if the 
name of Brahms 
meant anything to 
that public. The an- 
swer was. character- 
istic: 

“They will under- 
stand Brahms after 
the performance.” 


Maybe 
but there 
enough people in 
pay 


they did, 

weren't 
the 
house to the 
rent. 

Few cities, even in 
the East, have musiec- 
halls, and most con- 
certs must be given 
in the local theaters, 
armories, rinks, and 
convention halls. Am 
bitious towns of the 
Middle West. when 
they build a hall for 
usually do 
Gargantuan 
in all sorts of 


concerts 
seale, 
conventions, 


with a view to gathering 
and if there is one thing 


more discouraging than no audience at all it is the 
spectacle of a large audience—one which means real 
money—all but lost in the cavernous spaces of one 


ot these 


huge auditoriums. When such a place hap- 
pens to be an old rink, used as a garage, from which 


the automobiles have been removed just in time to 
place the kitchen chairs on which the fashionable 
audience must sit. the case is even worse. This hap- 


pened to an orchestra a few years ago in a large Cana- 
dian city. To cap the climax, the rink was roofed 
with tin, and at the opening of the delicious ‘“ Wald- 
weben ” from “Siegfried” the rain began to patter 














The late King George, who was assassinated 
in Salonica last week at the age of sixty- 
seven, after a reign of forty-nine years 
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The combination was a huge success 


gently down. At first nature and the tin roof helped 
the vividness of the picture of forest murmurs which 
the genius of Wagner has painted so skilfully in tone, 
but before the bird began to twitter the roof roared 
with descending torrents of rain, and the orchestra 
was giving a capital imitation of a moving picture. 
Had the conductor emulated the lightning-defying Ajax 
and turned on the whole of his foree in the storm of 
the “Flying Dutchman” Overture, that resounding 
roof would still have been an easy winner. 

Once the Boston Symphony Orchestra was to give 


a concert at one of the principal universities of the 


East. which is the possessor of a very pretty hall, 
albeit a small one. When the librarian arrived in 





the afternoon to arrange the desks and chairs for the 
musicians, he discovered that the center of the stage 
was held by -an elaborate canopied chair of marble, 
evidently the president’s seat of honor at university 
gatherings. It was permanent, not to be moved, and 
as the stage was so small that every inch was needed 
to find space for the seventy-odd musicians, the chair 
had to accommodate some one. He thought over the 
situation carefully and decided that the honor of this 
place must go to the first bassoonist, for he was a 
most dignified-appearing man, and the bassoon, al- 
though often put to base comic uses by frivolous 
composers, is really, in its best estate, the most sol- 
emn and dignified instrument in the orchestra. The 
combination of the marble throne and the dignified, 
bald-headed German blowing earnestly into his long, 
black tube, in the very center of the limelight, as 
it were, overshadowing even the swaying conductor, 
was a huge success. Even the saddest and most 
serious music could not rob the audience of its happy 
mood. 

Tours by orchestras are not undertaken with the 
sole idea of making money, for orchestras on the 
road are a poorer business proposition than they are 
at home. Of course, any profit is gratefully received, 
but usually it is good luck when the receipts and ex- 
penditures balance, counting against the former, of 
course, the salaries of the men for the time involved. 
If any one city could give sufficient support to an 
orchestra for a sufficiently long season, the railways 
would lose a very considerable income in the course 
of a year. But no city can, not even Boston, which 
spends annually more money on its orchestra than 
does any other city. Properly to maintain an _ or- 
chestra it is necessary to offer the musicians a long 
enough season to make it worth their while to give 
up “jobbing,” as it is called. Twenty weeks is a 
minimum, and not very good results can come from 
so short a season as that. With the more important 
bands the regular symphony season runs from twenty- 
five to thirty weeks, with an additional five to ten 
weeks for special work in the way of tours, popular 
concerts, and the like. ‘Two serious concerts a week 
from an orchestra seems te be the maximum a musical 
public desires, and if a manager limited his work to 
such an amount even his most generous and enthusi- 
astic guarantors would rebel. Hence the road tours. 

On these, orchestras feel the high cost of living 
as much as the housewife. In the glad old, bad old 


days before the interstate commerce law, the rail- 
ways waited on orchestra managers and were not 


parsimonious in their offers of low-priced transporta- 
tion, Now managers wait on railways and call them- 
selves blessed if they can so arrange a tour which 
will admit of a return-trip rate. In former years 
two dollars a day was ample for the maintenance of 
the men on the road, and some of the thrifty prac- 
titioners of the soothing art saved money on it. Now, 
forsooth, they complain that double that amount bare- 
ly suffices to keep body and soul together. In the 
old days they were so glad to get a sleeper on a 
long jump, that the conductor himself did not scorn 
a section when a drawing-room was not to be had. 
Now it demands the finest diplomacy of a manager 
to decide who shall have lower berths and who upper. 
The humble but filling sausage which used to peep 
from the instrument case of the traveling musician 
has disappeared, making way for the ris de veau, 
financiére, served on real china, 




















The new King, Constantine, and Queen Sophia, with their family. From left 
to right are: Prince Paul, Prince Alexander, Queen Sophia, Prince George, 
King Constantine, Princess Helena (behind her father), and Princess Irene 
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SO8H KE American Association of Clinical 
wee Research, at its recent convention in 
the New York Academy of Medicine, 
followed the lead of the Clinical Con- 
sgress of Surgeons of North America, 
N which was held also in New York 
City at the same time, and upon 
the suggestion of Dr. 'T. S. Cullen, 
of Johns Hopkins, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the time has arrived when, if the 
surgeons of America are to do their duty to the citi- 
zens of this country, a campaign of publicity should 
be at once undertaken to bring to the attention of 
every woman in this country the early symptoms of 
cancer. If detected in its early stages cancer can 
often be cured. 

“That this society at once appoint a committee of 
five, to be named by the president, to disseminate this 
information. 

“That this committee be instructed to write or have 
written articles to be published in the daily press, the 
weekly or monthly magazines, as may prove most ex- 
pedient.” 

President Edward Martin named the following com- 
mittee: Dr. Thomas 8. Cullen (chairman), associate 
professor of gynecology at Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; 
Dr. Howard C. Taylor, of Columbia; Dr. C. Jeff Miller, 
of Tulane University, New Orleans; Dr. F. F. Simpson, 
one of the leading abdominal surgeons of Pittsburg. 
and Dr. E. C. Dudley, of Chicago, author of a stand- 
ard work in this country on diseases of women. As 
chairman of the meeting ef the American Association 
of Clinical Research, in order to avoid_a conflict of 
committees and a division of effort, upon the adoption 
of a similar resolution I endorsed the same com- 
mittee. 

What does this resolution mean? It is the public 
and official recognition at last of the fact that to 
make any further progress in the eradication of cancer 
the medieval secrecy of medicine must be abandoned. 

Hitherto, with a lofty disdain, a patronizing ego- 
tism, and a superior aloofness, the surgeon and phy- 
sician have held that the physician or scientific writer 
whe dared to enlighten the public upon important 
medical matters should be ejected from his medical 
society and ridiculed publicly as a charlatan. Even 
to-day certain reactionary doctors still cling to this 
Puritanical absurdity. In fear that a medical writer 
may picture a malaria germ in lieu of cancer virus, 
one of our leading doctors thinks that physicians com- 
mit the unpardonable sin if they describe in fair words 
the newer discoveries and tentative facts about medi- 
cine. Happily, however, this ancient type will not 
survive the present generation, and the physician who 
is regarded by him and his ilk as a faker and charla- 
tan will be honored as the protagonist of the coming 
nation. 

After five thousand years of cynicism and smug un- 
clubbiness among doctors, a new day is about to dawn. 
In place of the arrogance which still survives among 
some physicians, doctors are begging the co-operation 
of the public. They find that not only do they know 
less than they were willing to admit, not only are 
they limited in their activities and the application of 
their skill, but they are absolutely hindered in their 
altruistic intentions unless closer relations can be 
established with the masses in general. 

Recognizing this, social-service clubs of non-med- 
ical workers, anti-tuberculosis societies for the pre- 
vention of the Captain of the Men of Death, associa- 
tions for the prevention of blindness, clubs of social 
livgiene, anti-fly crusaders, and mosquito brigades— 
these and many more are aided and abetted by men 
and women who are without medical training. Sur- 
geons and physicians find that much more may be 
done with the aid of well-informed publie opinion 
than without it. Now there comes a new kind of re- 
cruit to the latest group of workers who are calling 
in the wilderness to help the women of the world with 





the aid of the women themselves. Three great na- 
tional medical associations. with a membership ex- 


thousand, all find themselves at last 
women of the world to assist them- 
selves and their loved ones in an effort to stamp out 
cancer, Their appeal is to vou. The skill, the 
knowledge, the instruments at their disposal are re- 
stricted in their beneficent purpose. At last the hope- 
ful doctors find that knowledge may grow apace, may 
advance in the future as rapidly as in the past: but 
unless the suffering individuals of the race, the wives, 
the mothers, sisters, daughters, and sweethearts are 
forewarned with appropriate information, cancer can- 
not be cradicated, cannot cease to be the menace that 
it now is. 

Women are no more vacillating or physically timor- 
ous than men. In fact, without the data before me, 
the impression received is that women, when medical 
facts are correctly presented to them, exhibit as much 
valor as discretion and good judgment. Yet physicians 
and surgeons are only too often discouraged and 
downeast at the discovery of advanced and hopeless 
instances of neglected cancer—an ailment that is rela- 
tively a benign malady if distinguished at its incep- 
tion. This unhappy situation is directly traceable to 
absence of information. Many dangerous conditions of 


cecding several 
praying to the 
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| HOW CANCER MAY BE PREVENTED 


BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, M.D. 


cancer in patients could have been simply and perma- 
nently cured if only the girl or woman had _pre- 
sented herself to the doctor a year or so sooner. It 
is actually calculated that ten thousand women—just 
think of it as ten thousand afllicted families—are 
dying every year through ignorance, delay, faulty 
knowledge, patent medicines, and non-medical methods 
of treatment. The obstinacy, blindness, or unsophisti- 
cation that induced them a year or so before to refuse, 
avoid, or miss a simple consultation with an expert 
surgeon has led to their undoing, has become the 
direct cause of their dangerous and extensive malady. 

Meekly and modestly let me confess it, I never rely 
upon my own skill and diagnostic acumen when a 
woman presents herself to me with the delicate symp- 
toms of a hemorrhage. Let us here in childlike purity 
mince no words; let us not from any sense “of mock 
modesty avoid unpleasant but necessary truths. At 
tuose delicate periods of life after forty years of age, 
up into the fifties or any time thereafter, our mothers, 
sisters, and other relatives of the female sex are at the 
cyclical crises of middle age. It is at this sensitive 
period that a radical transfiguration of a woman’s 
life takes place. Now the rhythmical ebb and flow of 
their yearly lives has at last become an even, stable 
quiescence. At this pause in the life of womanhood 
the most intelligent alertness and the most complete 
medical knowledge should be available. 





* Resolved—That the time has arrived when, if 
the surgeons of America are to do their duty to 
the citizens of this country, a@ campaign of pub- 
licity should be at once undertaken to bring to 
the attention of every woman in this country the 
early symptoms of cancer, If detected in its early 
stages cancer can often be cured.”—Resolution 
adopted at the recent convention of the American 
Association of Clinical Research, 











Around this period, not unnaturally, perhaps. is a 
tissue of misinformation, superstition, and fallacious 
tradition. Thus it is common gossip that all sorts of 
violent and uncomfortable symptoms should accom- 


pany the feminine metamorphosis then occurring. 
Flushed skin, dizziness, tingling, pin-and-needle-like 


sensations, irregular signs of the past rhythm, and 
even signs of blood are all erroneously believed to be 
normal and healthy accompaniments of a_ perfectly 
natural event in a woman’s life. 

Nothing is further from the truth. At this turnstile 
in the human vital path, a woman pauses and takes a 
gentle and simple turn into a new and different road. 
This must occur almost without her being at all aware 
of the change. If she is made emphatically familiar 
with this pause and change; if her attention has been 
unduly cailed to herself by nervous flushes, unusual 
sensations, flecks or spots of blood at unexpected inter- 
vals or after many months of freedom, if these or any 
of the other signs and symptoms called by grand- 
mothers and neighbers “ perfectly natural,” if these 
appear, insist that your family doctor conduct you 
at once to an expert gynecologist. It can do no harm 
other than a slight fee, which the specialist, in spite 
of a popular notion to the contrary, can very well do 
Without and doesn’t care a hang about. 

On the other hand. a simple examination may pre- 
vent dire distress and possibly a worse outcome from 
the spreading tentacles of a vicious, fatal growth. One 
of the earliest and most noteworthy symptoms of 
cancer is this only too familiar flow. If you but ignore 
this ferewarning, this first notification of a malignant 
growth; if you await the conspicuous signs of this 
dread trouble, such as pain, it may be too late. 

Not long ago a lady who had known me since my 
infancy came to consult me professionally. She had 
never married and was peculiarly shy. Yet she desired 
advice. Just forty-seven, she was surprised at the re- 
appearance of those discomforts common to all women 
at younger ages. She had been without such evidence 
for about a year. and concluded that she was growing 
young once again. Without beating about the bush or 
concealing the gravity of the situation, I spoke plainly 
of the commonest probabilities, to wit, the possible 
early sign of cancer or a harmless growth. I con- 
soled, I pleaded, T cajoled, T appealed to a life-long, 
almost maternal regard for her. She refused to con- 
sider the possibility of anything so unpleasant or 
serious as cancer. Indeed, she dismissed the disagree- 
able possibility absolutely and refused steadfastly to 
allow me or any specialist to examine her. A warning 
letter to her family brought no better results. 

She began certain treatments with money-hungry 
quacks, advertising charlatans, and various religious 
cures, meanwhile publicly advertising each as she went 
from one to the other in turn as “curing” her. She 
ceased to speak well of me, dilated despairingly on my 
medical ability, and. while slowly declining in health, 
forever boasted to friends of her steady improvement. 
This sad state of affairs lasted three years. She sum- 
moned me a month before she died and admitted 
that her mistake had cost her her life. 

Fortunately this gloomy instance acted as a warning 
and a lesson, with the result that the lives of many 
Baltimore women were saved. Within a year of this, 
nearby physicians were consulted by dozens of women 





with signs of irregular or unusual hemorrhages, and 
several early cancers were quickly discovered and 


harmlessly removed, to the very definite delight of 
everybody concerned. A momentary scare, the day or 
two of fright and worry, are indeed small as compared 
with the cost of absent information, obstinacy, preju- 
dice, religious fanaticism, mock modesty, and other 
causes for delay. : 

That cancer need not be a fatal disease if discovered 
early is now certainly established. That it is often 
the lack of acquaintance with the dangers of delay 
and ignorance of early cancer signs that causes loss 
of life is proved by the physician’s everyday experi- 
ence. Let me here present Dr. Cullen’s very words. 
He states that “if taken in time the accumulated 
facts tend to show that at least thirty per cent. of 
those suffering from cancer can be cured.” 


For the last fifteen or twenty years surgeons all 
over the world have been improving their methods for 
the removal of cancer. At the present time, if the 


patient comes while the cancer is still small, the most 
splendid result may be expected. Indeed, at the 
earkest stage malignant growths are just as cireum- 
scribed as a wart. It is not a blood disease at this 
time, as is often supposed by the public and some 
doctors. 

Physicians and surgeons are often called to see ad- 
vanced cases of cancer where, if the patient had-come 
six months or a year earlier, the chances for a perma- 
nent cure would have been good. Realizing this fact, 
medical men in recent years have written papers 
drawing attention to the subject. but hitherto little 
impression has been made and the information has 
not been properly presented for general dissemination. 

The percentage of cures obtained by operations in 
some of the larger hospitals. both here and abroad, 
shows that the early cases present favorable prognoses. 
It is appalling to learn how many patients came too 
iate for operations. This is the terrible diflieulty that 
confronts us to-day. Delays are never so dangerous 
as with cancer. It is realized that the medical pro- 
fession allows many vaiuable lives to be lost by not 
making it known that at least thirty per cent. of all 
cases of cancer in women could be permanently cured 
if they knew the earliest signs, submitted to operation 
early, and did not come to us in the late stages of the 
disease, as a forlorn hope. 

It is now realized how great an amount of good has 
been done by the public in disseminating information 
concerning tuberculosis, and yet physicians hesitated 
to use this mest potent medium for the spreading of 
information about cancer. It is now evident, however, 
that in no other way can the women of the country 
be illuminated. The national medical bodies that ap- 
pointed this campaign committee of five specialists and 
instructed its members to inspire popular articles writ- 
ten about cancer have enlisted the co-operation of the 
whole editorial world as well as the daily press. It 
was felt that in this instance the unnatural reticence 
of the reactionary physician had to be broken if 
women were to be properly enlightened on the subject 
of this dread malady. 

So impressed were the members of the congress, 
2.600 of whom registered during the session, with the 
conviction that this was the only way in which = re- 
sults could be obtained, that the motion creating the 
campaign committee passed without a dissenting 
volce, 

In women there are two. chief kinds of cancer, one 
of which has been mentioned, namely, of. the internal 
organs. The other is located in the bosom. If a 
woman notices a lump in her breast, she should con- 
sult her family physician immediately. It may be 
only a fibrous little scar-like bunch of tissue and thus 
not dangerous. Then, again, # may be a cancer. In 
the latter case it should be removed at once. 

Internal cancer is recognized by hemorrhage. If the 
patient has a hemorrhage that ‘cannot be clearly ex- 
plained, she should report immediately to her physi- 
cian. He will tell her whether her ailment is a 
simple one or a cancer. If there is evidence of a 
growth, an operation should be performed forthwith. 

This is the news to be disseminated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; to be carried to every 
mother, wife, and sister. The United States is blessed 


with many well-equipped hospitals and with many 
‘apable physicians and surgeons. Women suffering 


with cancer will not have to travel far from home to 
obtain the necessary medical advice or surgical treat- 
ment. 

Just as soon as the women of the land are as fully 
educated as doctors about the first signs of cancer 
and about the danger of delay, and will report 
promptly to their physicians, just so soon from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of them at least will be rescued 
from this insidious disease. Until a few years ago 
ancer was considered absolutely hopeless: ignorance 
might have made it remain so, but knowledge will free 
you from its dangers. 

In this disease time is everything. Let the patient 
submit to operation while the disease is in its early 
stage. After it has spread the chance of cure is les- 
sened greatly. Finally, if you are impressed with the 
early signs of the malady, if you know how to recog- 
nize it, pass the information on to every woman whom 
you can advise on this subject. 











THE SPY OF TRADE 






How the Big Business Firm Uses His Services to Outwit its Rivals 


SOA TE modern big commercial firm, to 
ee be well equipped for every possible 
NY contingency, needs a business de- 
MY tective attached to its staff. Gener- 
sally he is not called by that name, 
as a rule not by any name at all, 
for officially he has no connection 
with the concern. It is quite likely 
that he does not enter the firm’s 
oflices twice a year. Sometimes he has offices of his 
own, and it is quite likely he is “* detecting ” for more 
than one enterprise, in lines that do not conflict. 
The really able business detective is very like his 
prototype in the field of crime. He has the “ sleuth- 






ing” faculty. He watches new enterprises, discovers 
new leads, points the way to virgin fields, locates 


customers whose trade has never been secured before. 
A specialty of an expert of this sort is the carrying 


through of delicate missions. Such a man _ costs 
money, but he is often worth his weight in gold. 


There are trade situations that get beyond the versa- 
tility of the best of salesmen and the shrewd diplo- 
macy of the keenest 

A situation of this nature came up in the manu- 
facturing world not long ago. It was a case of a 
big order, and there was every indication that com- 
peting concerns were going to slash prices to win it. 
This did not at all suit the burly, highly executive 
president of the M. N. O. Works and his most efficient 
salesman, a keen little man who was a “ steamboat ” 


* boss.” 


m the trade, and whose commissions averaged thirty 
thousand dollars a year. Both men wanted that 
order, but at the regular figure. There must be a 


way of. getting it. 

* What we want,” said the president, “is to know 
what those fellows ’”’—he spoke the name of a famous 
foreign firm of mining engineers who were placing 
the order—* really have in their minds. All we do 
know is what they say.” 

“Hm!” replied the shrewd little salesman thought- 
fully. “Mr. Matson, can you spare an hour late this 
afternoon?” 

* Yes, of course.” 

“Be in your car at Columbus Circle 
arrange to have Bleming meet you.” 

Bleming was the business detective who had dis- 
covered maiy little things that had helped along many 
of the M. N. O. Works’ campaigns amazingly. 

The first and greatest art of the skilled detective 
is to throw the people he meets off their guard and 
get them to talk. In the hands of a man who has 
this power a “clam” becomes voluble. He does not 
realize how he is giving out information. Thus when 
—by the merest chance—Bleming and the American 
representative of the foreign mining engineers dined 
together a night or so later, the engineer, who knew 
Bleming merely as a-man of charming personality 
and some large private interests downtown—a very 
well-informed fellow he had always found him—was 
not surprised when the other, over the dessert, casu- 
ally said: 

“You are going to get very low bids on those hoist- 
ing engines?” 

“The best ever. All the houses want our trade and 
we are playing them one against the other.” 

“Clever idea of Jim’s!” 

Jim was the Grand Mogul of the engineering firm, 
set on a pinnacle in London. 

“He's a wonder,” said the American partner. 

“The cleverest of all,’ went on the never-suspected 
detective, “ is your story about your desperate hurry. 
Let’s see, you settle it 
to-morrow, don’t you? 


at five. Vl 


BY CROMWELL CHILDE 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. J. GOULD 


distrust. He casually eyed the engineer, and deftly 
began to tell stories of clever concerns on shoe- 
strings which frequently undertook more than they 


could carry out, and big firms with which reliability 
was the breath of life. 

The little salesman 
telephone call at his 
late that night, and 


of the M. N. O. Works had a 
apartment on Riverside Drive 
the next morning, before he 


What this 


closed 
doors caused a salesman to be sent for and primed 


business detective told behind 
with facts. The salesman strolled down the street, and 
before the manager had shut his desk on the day’s 
work a very much desired result had been attained, a 
rival had been wiped out so far as a certain printing 
tirm’s business was concerned; in place of only furnish- 
ing half the paper, as they had been doing for years, 





“Suppose your low bidder gets the contract and fails to deliver the first hoist by one day?” 


started out to see about his bid, he stepped into the 
president’s room. 

“ Bleming has found out the weak point,” he said. 
“They absolutely must have those hoists on time. 
There mustn’t be a shadow of doubt about it. Leave it 
to me, we'll close on that argument. Price won’t cut 
any figure at all.” 

The salesman was right. Two hours later he came 
back with everything fully settled. The statement he 
made when all the competing salesmen were gathered 
together will long be remembered. 

“We do not compete in price, only in quality. We 
have put in the highest bid—naturally ours would be 
the highest. We had to make a high figure because 
of the unusual conditions, to compensate us for the 
extra expense we must incur. If the unexpected hap- 
pens, the entire force of our plant will be thrown to 
deliver those hoists on time.” 

A well-dressed man stepped into the office of a 
paper-manufacturing concern, and sent in a card to 
the manager. The card brought an immediate request 
for the visitor to come into the private office. Not a 
clerk knew that the unassuming stranger was the 
concern’s most important employee. They would have 
been astounded had they heard that he was in the 
same line as Sherlock Holmes, only turning his skill 
to commercial purposes. 





Gad, how those chaps 
‘Il shoot down prices!” 

The engineer looked 
pleased. ‘We won't 
claim too much credit, 
though.” he © said. 
“That we must have 
the machines in a rush 
is really the truth.” 

*Yes?” Bleming was 
mildly interested. It 
was nothing he had 
money at stake in, any 
one could see. 

“We must have the 
first, certain sure, ten 
weeks from to-morrow, 
or our clients lose their 
lease on the mines—it 
is in the lease con- 
tract.” 

A pretty commercial 
point. Bleming bit off 
the end of a cigar and 
pushed the sugar over 
to his companion. 

“Hm! Suppose your 
low bidder gets the con- 
tract and fails to de- 
liver the first hoist by 
one day?” 

The shot had _ told. 
The detective had dis- 














covered exactly what he 
wanted to know, and 


had planted the seed of 





They would have been astounded had they heard 
that he was in the same line as Sherlock Holmes 
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the company that had tie detective on retainer would 
lienceforth, it was very likely, get all of it. 

People talk of * psychological moments.” The man 
who is not so up-to-date in his phrases says “in the 
nick o’ time.” This was how it came about: 

The manager of the printing establishment was a 
man who fired up quickly, but always concealed his 
wrath. Among the many curious bits of information 
this business detective had acquired was a knowledge 
of this fact. Quietly “sleuthing” one day, he made 
the discovery that a little question had come up as to 
one of the statements of account of the opposition 
paper company. The question concerned the quality 
and weight of some stock furnished, and very diplo- 
matically the opposition company were insisting that 
they were right. As a matter of fact, they were wrong. 
What interested the detective was that in the printing 
man’s heart wrath was smoldering. 

“Sommers can do it,” he had said, when he had out- 
lined the situation in the secrecy of the manager’s 


office. ‘* See how you like this idea, Mr. Doulton. Put 
Sommers wise to the whole thing now. Our friend 
is hot. He has just one thought in his lead. Have 


Sommers see him inside of half an hour. Have him 
make ‘a proposition just on that stock, nothing else. 
Don’t have him say a word about the people across the 
street. See if he doesn’t get an order, and more, too. 
I think you'll have the rest of that business now, 
sir.” 

To this day the opposition firm does not know how 
it lost this trade. It gave up its contention over the 
statement gracefully when it discovered, a few hours 
later, that it was in the wrong. Why a minor error 
like this, apologized for, should have put it out of the 
1unning, it does not know. It has never yet dis- 
covered how a man whom it never suspected was in 
the game perceived a chief’s hidden wrath that was 
steadily smoldering, and turned it to advantage. 

Mr. A wants to know how much the B Company, his 
main competitor, are paying for a certain line of 
merchandise. There does not seem any way of finding 
out by ordinary business methods. But Mr. A. is re- 
sourceful. He has needed specific information on this 
subject and that many a time in the past year or so, 
and he is in touch with Mr. C, who has a comfortable 
suite of offices in one of the fine, big buildings on lower 
Broadway. <A very prosperous man is Mr. C, to all 
appearances. 

Though the other tenants of the building and the 
scores of men he knows in down-town New York 
never suspect it, C is a business detective. Were this 
fact discovered his occupation would be gone—at all 
events, his ability to carry it on in his present very 
successful way. He passes himself off as a very 
capable business man, an agent of some sort on an 
important scale. Now and then he does just enough 
real business to give color to this supposition. 

“It will take a little time,” says Mr. C, when he 
receives his orders. ‘ About a_ ten-thousand-dollar 
order, shouldn't you say? That should interest tliem. 
I'll let you know how to drop your price. You have 
a copy of my telephone code, haven’t you?” 

For this business detective, lest some secrets might 
slip out over the telephone, has a tiny secret code 
book for his clients, by the use of which innocent and 

’ 














quite misleading words can be used for vital ones. 
This code is to guard against any treachery of clerks, 
he says. Men have sold out their employers before 
now and have never been suspected. 

In the role of the prosperous business man C starts 
in to buy. At the B Company’s offices he discovers 
that, while the goods suit him amazingly and closing 
this contract will doubtless lead to more, yet there 
is a man, A, two blocks away, who, names a better 
price. 6 

The sequel may readily be imagined. Good, solid 
customers like this do not appear every day. Very 
pretty salesmanship is exerted to keep C from buying 
of A. The price is finally shaded. Just at this 
juncture A reduces his figures yet further. It all 
might fail of the desired result were it not that C 
is a consummate actor. He poses so effectively as 
the keen business man that, as a final effort, the B 
Company let him see the invoices to assure him what 
the goods really cost them and how A, if he is re- 
ducing prices yet further, must be selling a lower 


quality. 
Information like that furnished in these cases is 
worth much money to big concerns at times. In 


these days of sharp competition ordinary channels 
of trade news are frequently of little avail, and the 
trained eye and specialized brain of a_ professional 
‘investigator ” are needed. There are scores of ways 
in which such an expert can be of service. Now he 
will be retained to “nose about” and study what 
seems to be a possible new field for a_ particular 
product, now to ascertain the difficult and delicate 
proposition of why a certain firm will not buy of his 
client when it continually sends orders in to Jones. 
Half the battle is in knowing the precise facts. 
There are men in New York, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis, and half a dozen other American cities as 
skillful in this branch of detecting as William J. 
Burns is in his. 

The business detective is a very different sort of 
person from the detective of the agency, of course. 
Most of them would resent being called detectives. 
If frankly asked; however, they would be unable to 
give their peculiar profession—for it is a distinct pro- 
fession requiring an individual, peculiar ability—any 
other name. They work in what amounts to a dis- 
guise, and have all the facility that is the chief art 
of the detective of crime in getting into the good 
graces of the people whom they encounter. 

It is still told with appreciation in the far West 
how, several years ago, the prompt action of one 
of these business detectives diverted a very valuable 
freight account from one big railroad to another. A 
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mining company that was producing heavily and was 
a constant shipper gave all its business to the X. Y. Z. 
The A. B. C. road, which could do just as well, found 


themselves unable to get a dollar’s worth, a_par- 
ticularly annoying situation, for the business was 
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e 
The B Company let him see the invoices 


running into ma@®y hundreds of dollars each month. 

There came a moment when two things happened 
simultaneously. The railroads were tied up by one 
of the greatest snowstorms of the year and the mine 
began to be flooded with a tremendous body of water. 





The pumps at hand battled noisily with the inrush, 
but vainly. It was only a question of hours before 
the mine would be flooded. Some hundreds of miles 
away the mining company could put their hands on 
a big sinker pump in a supply house that would 
solve the problem. But the pump might as well 
have been on the Atlantic Coast, so far as they were 
concerned. 

A business detective saw how things were at a 
glance. He had been retained by the A. B. C. road. 
Without losing an instant’s time he caught the 
general freight agent. That official realized his 
chance in a second. 

“Get that pump. I am going to send my special 
ear out. In half an hour we will back up on the 
siding of the supply house, and load her up. We'll 
get through.” 

Every effort of the road was put on the little 
special. The supply house was delighted to have 
its customer obliged, and before the favored railroad 
knew what was happening the pump was in the 
hands of its competitors. 

The general freight agent took no chances. At a 
certain point he arranged to have a twelve-horse team 
to carry the pump over the mountains. On the other 
side another engine and car were in waiting. 

How much money he spent to get that to its destina- 
tion has never been told. But he did it. Nobody ever 
knew the amount of personal exertion and skill he 
himself put into the task. His own engine tore its 
way through the storm, and reached the station 
where the big wagon stood. Then one of his most 
trusted men, carried along for this especial purpose, 
assumed the captaincy. Every mile or so a relay of 
fresh horses was substituted for the exhausted ones. 
The second train journey was made in safety, and 
then the A. B. C. road had the exquisite felicity of 
calling the mine on the telephone. 

“We have just received a pump consigned to you. 
Understand you are in a rush for it. It will be on 
the platform in a few seconds.” 

*‘You’ve received a what ——? 
you couldm’t! What the — say, 
a team—” 

“One of the Blue Line freighters happens to be 
standing here, and, if you wish, we can save you time 
by having—” 

* Fine!” 

As a matter of fact the Blue Line truck was at that 
moment backed up to the platform and taking on the 


Eh, what? No, 
you fellows, get out 
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a aE IE R spending a week in Constan- 

SCE tinople, posting from one official to 
another in the vain attempt to get 
a full pass to the front, I finally 
> realized the Turkish method of say- 
ing “no.” Every man I saw was 
full of svmpathy and, as far as he 
was concerned, eager to let me go; 
but unfortunately “he was not quali- 
fied to give me nage authoritative document that was 
needed. So I decided to make at least a start with- 
out a pass. I bought a saddle-horse, a pack-horse, 
and a donkey, and hired a Greek boy to ride the 
donkey and interpret for me. I started from the Pera 
Palace Hotel about noon, and slept that night at San 
Stefano. 

The battle of Lule-Burgas was at this time about 
ten days old and the roads were filled with the fleeing 
peasants so often photographed. The town of San 
Stefano was crawling with soldiers, many of them 
fresh from Asia Minor, huge, fierce-eyed men who 
bound their heads in high, gray, woolen turbans. My 
interpreter stood in abject terror of ev ery one of these. 
He wore a fez and kept muttering to himself about 
Allah, whether because he was sore from riding or 
because he was trying to pose as a good Mohammedan 
I could not make out. 

We started early the next morning and got safely 
as far as Kutchuk-Chekmejed. Here there was an 
endless discussion as to whether I should be allowed 
to cross the bridge. After considerable talk we got 
through and were at last within twenty miles of the 
front and no more bridges to cross. The roads, as we 
hastened along, were even more and more crowded with 
peasant buffalo wagons retreating and small bodies 
of troops pushing forward. ‘There was an atmosphere 
of hurry and excitement in the air. On questioning the 
peasants we found out that a great battle was ex- 
pected shortly, that the Bulgarians were behind the 
mountains on the distant side of the lake of Biuk- 
Chekmejed, and that the bridge was mined and was 
shortly to be blown up. Just as the sun began to set 
we came up with a long line of water-carts and ammu- 
nition-wagons struggling up a steep, winding hill, the 
men pushing at the whecls of the heavy wagons, and 
the horses plunging and snorting under the lash. I 
started to cut across country up the side of the hill, 
for I could see the road ran along a ridge at the top. 
On the hillside I met a German correspondent forcing 
a fine big chestnut horse down the rough path as 
fast as he could get him to go. He shouted to me 
that nobody was allowed at ithe front, and that T 
should probably be sent back. TI decided to wait until 
I was sent back, so I found a sheltered spot and de- 
cided to camp there until morning. 

All night I could see the silhouettes of the ammuni- 
tion-wagons laboriously working their way along the 
ridge. Not a light was shown. Two or three times 
officers clattered ‘by; but no attention was paid to me. 
With the first light of dawn we got under way, and 


shortly after sunrise came over the crest of a long 
slope and looked suddenly down upon the lake and 
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harbor of Biuk-Chekmejed. To the right was the 
Turkish camp, a horde of dirty white and brown tents, 
pitched in a huddled mass along the top of the hill. 
Thousands of soldiers were moving about aimlessly, 
apparently getting breakfast and feeding horses. <A 
long line of horses was winding with painful slowness 
up the hill from the little town at the foot of the 
bridge, which, white and deserted, stretched across 
the narrow entrance of the lake into the Bulgar terri- 
tory. ‘There was a fountain half-way between the 
town and the camp on the hill, and every horse 
stopped and drank there and then went on slowly 
up the steeper part of the hill. Turkish soldiers, 
looking surprisingly small and meek, perched upon 
huge Oriental pack-saddles, began to form another 
line, proceeding, with equal slowness, down the hill 
toward the town. 

There was no wind and six warships were lying 
quietly in the harbor. Suddenly my eye caught a 
flash, and then a puff of white smoke, and a big gun 
boomed out from the largest boat. About two minutes 
later I heard the shell over behind the hills, where ‘the 
Bulgars were encamped. Then dead silence settled 
down again. At fifteen-minute intervals during the 
whole morning this continued. Not a sign of any kind 
“ame from the Bulgars behind the hills. About noon 
three or four correspondents turned up from some- 
where, stood about on the highest point, looked with 
field-glasses, smoked, and yawned. The Turks sat 
quietly in the trenches, and the line of pack-horses 
wound steadily up and down the hill from the town 
to the camp and back. 

In the afternoon [ left my Greek to guard the pack- 
horse and started down toward the town. The soldiers 
looked at me with dull curiosity, but said nothing. 
Along the side of the road were many dead horses and 
buffaloes, with crows flying about them. As I neared 
the town I began to feel a depression. The houses 
were all closed and deserted and an atmosphere of 
oppressed silence hung over it. The pack-horses all 
seemed to be coming from one direction, so I went 
along that way. I soon came to the square of the 
village. This was turned into an open-air hospital 
and filled with soldiers lying on stretchers. I saw 
that a good many of them were already dead, the rest 


lay motionless, and many were evidently dying. A 
few sailors were busy giving medicine out of a huge 


hottle to a small troop of men who filed by and then 
lurched away and flung themselves on the ground. A 
large white motor-car was standing at the other end 
of the square, and a man in a corduroy suit with a 
revolver on his hip. and a band bearing the magic 
word “ Reuter’s ” on his oa was talking to a naval 
official ‘near by. When he had finished, in reply to 
my questions he told me that this was a cholera camp, 
and that those considered worth saving were to be 
transported to San Stefano. During the long tedious 
ride back up the hil! to the camp IT began to under- 
stand the listlessness and sullen quiet of the soldiers. 

At last one afternoon the siege-guns of Tchataldja 
began to wake. I dashed over there, but at sundown 
they became quiet. As I came back through the camp 
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pump. Within an hour the big sinker was working 
with steady rhythm and lowering the water. The 
business detective had triumphed. 

at Biuk-Chekmejed, I was met by a colonel, who 
politely told me that my presence was no longer de- 
sired in or about the camp. I noticed at the same 
time that a large flash signal, up till now unused, 


was busily signaling Tchataldja. 

On the seaward side of the camp was 
little hill with a flat top. From this hill all the front 
oi the ‘Turkish army could be seen. I got my horse 
up the path and decided to spend the night there. 

About four in the morning the horse suddenly 
started to his feet, jerking the bridle almost out of 
my hand and waking me up. At the same instant it 
was as if lightning had begun to flash along the hill- 
side at the Bulgar end of the bridge. The terrible 
rattling of mac hine-guns burst out, the whole hillside 
seemed one continuously flashing volley. The war- 
ships began to tire, and from the end of the bridge 


a steep-sided 


‘ame the answering crackle of rifles and brrr_ of 
machine-guns. In three minutes there was a pause, 
a few random shots, and again complete silence. 


Search-lights swept the hill and signals flashed all 
along the Turkish front. These soon quieted down and 
all was as before. I found out later that the Bulgars 
had tried, in the dark, to force the bridge. In those 
few minutes—not more than four—three hundred Bul- 
garians had been killed and wounded, and almost as 
many Turks. 

With the first streaks of dawn 
Tchataldja began to fire in full force. Battery after 
battery came “into action, Hardemkeui joined in, and 
down in the plain where the Turks were encamped 


the cannon of 


the field-guns began to pipe away among the huge 
siege artille ry on the hills. Two batteries of eight 


guns each began to answer from behind the Bulgarian 
hills. The Turkish fleet joined in and a third Bulgar 
battery began returning their fire. By the time the 
sun was fully up there was a continual thunder of 
cannon and a village across the lake was in flames. 
Tehataldja was hidden in smoke, and only the flashes 
of its guns could be seen. From the camp of Biuk- 
Chekmejed came the usual slow-moving line of sol- 
diers crawling down to their trenches. 

I rode over to a Greek village to get some breakfast. 
The only coffee shop was crowded with trembling 
Greek and Jewish peasants. Although there was not 
the slightest danger in that spot, yet every time the 
windows rattled many present grew pale. I found it 
quite impossible to get within the lines, and so, glass 
in hand, I again mounted my hill. About noon I 
made out a detachment of infantry advaneing from 
the Bulgar hills. I could even see shells from the 
Turkish field-guns burst over and around them. 
After advancing for about half a mile they began to 
retire, always deliberately and in good order. 

Early in the afternoon a large deposit of Bulgarian 
ammunition was blown up by a shell from one of the 
ships and one of the Bulgarian batteries stopped 
firing. On both sides the firing was much less active. 
Soon, except for occasional shots from Hardemkeni 
and slow, steady firing from two of the ships, every- 
thing died down. By sundown everything was as 
before, 
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INCE the foundering of the Titanic 
almost a year ago, various ocean 
steamships have been extensively re- 
modeled. There has been a partial 
improvement, but, as we shall see, 
it is not the substantial remedy 
needed to provide against the possi- 
ble consequences of collision with a 
submerged obstruction. 

remained above the sea’s surface two 








The 
liours and three-quarters after she was so grievously 
wounded by the fatal iceberg, and in this fact lies the 


Titanic 


story of the real direction in which preventive 
measures must be taken. Grave as the original in- 
juries were, by which water flooded certain of the 
liner’s compartments at once, these leaks were only 
the approximate cause of the disaster. The = ship 
finally sank because the enveloping bulkheads and the 
overlying decks gradually yielded to the invading sea, 
and thus still larger spaces were progressively inun- 
dated and the vessel’s reserve of buoyancy utterly de- 
stroyed. There was nothing to bolster the over- 
strained partitions from the opposite side. Our naval 
constructors realized the need of additional security, 
hut the puzzle was how to provide it without too much 
increased weight and cost. The manner in which the 
problem has been solved by an ex-sandhog, Mr. W. W. 
Wotherspoon, is worth the telling. 

Mr. Wotherspoon makes every water-tight compart- 
ment of a ship a potential caisson, and he provides 
simple facilities by which these spaces can be speedily 
filled with compressed air to drive the intrusive water 
out again. Not only are the flooded spaces filled with 
air under pressure, but the adjacent ones, as well. The 
air in the uninjured subdivisions is at lesser pressures, 
but it is sufficient to reinforce greatly the structure 
immediately enveloping the damaged compartment. 
The net result of this is that the wounded spaces, in 
their resistance to the menacing sea, draw support 
from a wide area of the contiguous and near-by ship 
structure, and there is no danger of a fatal vielding 
hecause of a bursting force concentrated upon the 
steel partitions immediately opposed to the intruding 
sea. 

Every man-of-war has a series of pipes leading to 
all the water-tight subdivisions for the purpose of 
maintaining forced ventilation. By means of a flexible 
coupling, easily attached, these pipes can be connected 
with the air compressors which all fighting ships carry. 
Thus the only innovation is this connecting link. Each 
of these compartments has water-tight hatch covers, 
and the change Mr. Wotherspoon introduced involved 


APPROACHING THE UNSINKABLE SHIP 


BY ROBERT G. SKERRETT 
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How the United States navy is making its latest dreadnoughts unsinkable 


1. INJURED COMPARTMENT UNDER MAXIMUM AIR 
SOUND COMPARTMENTS UNDER AIR PRESSURE OF NINE 


UNDER AIR PRESSURE OF POUNDS. IN 


AND EFFECTIVE SUPPORT, 


FOUR 
AND THE 


After this system was experimentally installed 
aboard the armored cruiser North Carolina and 
thoroughly tested a short while ago, Mr. Wotherspoon 
conceived another and equally valuable service which 
the plant could render without adding to the strue- 
tural features. Fire is dreaded on shipboard by every 
seafarer, and especially so where a fighting ship, with 
her tons of explosives, is concerned. Instead of turn- 
ing compressed air into the compartments, Mr. Wother- 


spoon uses the same conduits to carry a non-com- 
bustible gas into any space where a conflagration 


threatens. In this manner a fire can be speedily 
smothered without the disadvantages attending the 
use of water, which may do as much damage as the 
flames. 

In a general way this protective system may be 
adapted to the structural conditions of ocean steam- 
ships, and while its installation would not be quite so 
extensive as that provided in our latest dreadnoughts, 


still, it could be made comprehensive enough to 
insure the floating of the craft despite wounds 




















How the stranded steamship was refloated 


merely carrying these hatches to the deck above and 
thus turning them into air-locks; the purpose of the 
air-lock being to provide a means of entrance into or 
egress from a compartment filled with compressed air. 
The design is not alone intended to expel the water— 
which can be driven outward only down to the topmost 
part of the rupture in the vessel’s plating—but to 
close the holes and to keep the division drained while 
temporary repairs are made by which the craft can 
go on her way practically unhindered. The air-lock 


makes it possible for men to go to and fro in doing 
this work. 





even worse than those that carried the Titanic to the 
bottom. 

A very novel application of this general scheme was 
recently made in the salvage and the repairing of a 
large trans-Atlantic liner which was stranded in No- 
vember upon the rocks of the St. Lawrence. The 
steamship went ashore at high tide, and the serious- 
ness of her predicament was aggravated by the tidal 
drop of sixteen feet at that part of the river, about ten 
miles below Quebec. Part of the cargo was removed 
and five steamers tried to drag the stranded ‘craft into 
deep water, but without avail. Her position seemed 
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PRESSURE OF 


THIS MANNER 
DAMAGED SUBDIVISION 
MADE AFTER COMPRESSED AIR HAS BEEN 


2. ContTIGuoUS 
3. OUTLYING NEIGHBORING COMPARTMENTS 


FOURTEEN POUNDS, 
POUNDS. 
THE 

CAN BE 


WOUNDED 
ENTERED 
APPLIED 


AREA RECEIVES EXTENSIVE 
AND TEMPORARY REPAIRS BE 


so hopeless that her owners abandoned her to the 
underwriters. She represented a value of a million 
and a half dollars, and a premium of sixty-five per 
cent. was charged by the reinsurers. Winter was ap- 
proaching and there was the hazard of the river freez- 
ing over. ‘Time was precious and only something out 
of the ordinary was likely to refloat the ship. This 
Mr. Wotherspoon volunteered to provide, and his 
proposition was promptly accepted by the anxious in- 
terests concerned. 

The illustration shows how the vessel was refloated 
and then how her damaged bottom was effectively 
patched so that she could go to sea in safety. The 
hatches over the flooded compartments were sealed 
with metal plates and temporary air-locks attached, 
while air compressors were placed on board and the 
necessary connections made with the injured spaces. 
The overlying wooden deck was made air-tight by 
means of layers of tarred paper and a veneer of stout 
flooring, and added strength of resistance against the 
bursting pressure of the confined air in the affected 
compartments was obtained by shores reaching to the 
deck above. With these arrangements completed, the 
compressors were started, and the air turned into the 
water-filled spaces. Inside of fifteen minutes the 
water had been driven outward until it was level with 
the top of the highest punctures. 

Then the sand-hogs took up their work. Pieces 
of planking, called “ pudge-boards ” were fitted in 
over the rents, and the crevices were generously 
plastered with a mixture of mud and oakum—the com- 
pressed air driving this plastic stuff firmly into all the 
chinks. The water receded as the “ pudge-boards ” ex- 
tended downward, and thus progressively the holds 
were emptied and the vessel floated. But, even so, she 
was not seaworthy, and under ordinary circumstances 
would have been taken to the nearest dry-dock, which 
happened to be more than a hundred miles away up 
the river, for substantial repairs. The season made 
this risky, because there was the likelihood that navi- 
gation would close and that the liner could not return 
to England to prepare for the spring service. Apart 
from this, the dry-dock charges would be very heavy, 
independently of the cost of repairs. Again Mr, 
Wotherspoon came to the rescue, and offered to make 
the ship ready for sea without dry-docking. This 
was no less startling than his first achievement, and 
yet, as we shall see, he accomplished his end in a 
simple and effective manner. 

From within, carpenters made flexible wooden pat- 
terns of the necessary patch-plates and marked upon 
these templates and also upon the interior surface of 
the vessel’s bottom the places for bolt holes. From 
these the steel-workers fashioned the patch-plates and 
screwed into them screw-bolts. These plates were let 
down over the outside of the ship and guided into 
place by divers—the threaded bolts entering the holes 
previously made for them and temporarily sealed from 
within by wooden plugs. As the bolts came inboard, 
nuts an! washers were attached, and these were 
screwed down until the patch-plate was drawn snugly 
against the skin of the craft and the ruptured bottom 
securely sealed. 

The underwater damage to the vessel affected nearly 
forty per cent. of her bottom plating, and the repairs 
made by means of Mr. Wotherspoon’s system netted a 
savings of fully $50,000 and made it possible for the 
liner to get out of the St. Lawrence before the river 
froze. On her way around to Halifax, where she was 
temporarily dry-docked for inspection before making 
the longer run to England, she encountered very try- 
ing weather, but in spite of the shaking, her tem- 
porary repairs proved equal to the test. 

Soon after the salving and repairing of this vessel 
another steamship went ashore upon the rocks near 
Halifax. She was got off and, like the earlier craft, 
was repaired for the run to New York in the same 
manner. These accomplishments promise to revolu- 
tionize salvage operations and to make it possible to 
refloat and temporarily repair valuable vessels which 
otherwise might be abandoned to the wreckers. The 
marvel of it is that these things have not been done 
before, and they show us what compressed air can do 
in this new field of employment, 
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SOME MERRY JESTS FOR APRIL FIRST 


Fora Busted Father to Send toan Extravagant Son: 
A check for ten thousand dollars, drawn to the young 
man’s order, and mailed by special delivery post in 
time to reach him at breakfast on the Ist of April. 
As long as this is unsigned the deception will prove 
vastly amusing and will cost only twelve cents, the 
amount of postage required for its prompt delivery. 

For an Old Maid of Acidulous Disposition: An 
anonymous declaration of love at first sight, accom- 
panied by a violent protestation of everlasting devo- 
tion, and ending with a proposal of marriage. This, 
written on a strange typewriting machine, “and sent 
through the mails without signature of any sort, or 
other clue to the identity of the author, will create 
much merriment, and commit you to nothing. 

For a Dilatory Debtor to Send to a Dunning 
Tailor: Dear Snip—Please find enclosed my check 
for three hundred and forty-eight dollars and ninety- 
eight cents, in fuli settlement of your account to date, 
which I regret to have overlooked for so long.” Sign 
this, and place it in a sealed envelope addressed to the 
tailor in question, omitting inclosures of any kind, 
and mail. Much amusement will be gathered from 
the expression of his face when he finds the check 
missing, if you can so arrange matters as to be where 
you can see it without his seeing you. 

For Trial on an Incorrigible Social Climber: <A 
handsomely engraved invitation purporting to invite 
Mr. and Mrs. W oodby Snobbes to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanderpeyster Jchnes-Smythe at dinner, at eight 
o'clock on the evening cf April Ist, at Number 
Blanketty-Blank Fifth Avenue, using the address of 
the Public Library as that of the host and _ hostess. 
It will be most amusing to sit in the corridors of the 
library and witness the arrival of the dinner party. 

For a Pompous Bore of a Philosophical Turn of 
Mind: A fictitious letter from a supposititious Uni- 
versity announcing a resolution passed by the trustees 
and faculty conferring upon him the degree of R. F. D. 
In his reply accepting the honor he will inquire the 
meaning of the letters, and you will gain consider- 
able amusement in framing the explanation that if 
he will go and live on a rural free-delivery route he 
will find out. 

For a Young Wife to Play on a Growling Husband: 
Make a pie out of red-leather washers soaked in 
molasses and covered with a crust baked to the ten- 
sile power of a piece of armor plate. Place this in a 
neat box tied up with pink ribbon, and at dinner-time 
have it delivered by messenger at your home, accom- 
panied by a card bearing the inscription, ‘ With 
Mother’s Love, to Algy.” Then, when he has dilated 
upon the pies that mother used to make, serve warm 
and with a straight face. 


HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE 


“So your boy Jim has decided to be a dentist, eh?” 
said Mr. Blithers, meeting Uncle Silas at the post- 
office. 

“ Ya-as.” said the old farmer. 

‘How did he ever discover that he had a liking for 
it?’ asked Mr. Blithers. 

“Oh, he useter help me pullin’ stumps out o’ the 


caow-pasture,” said the old man. 


A VALID EXCUSE 

“Kin ye deny ye was exceedin’ the speed limit?” 
demanded the judge. 

“No, I can’t, judge,” said Larrups, 
good reason, your Honor.” 

“Whut was that?” demanded the judge. 

“Why, my gasolene was getting low, sir, 
wanted to hurry in before it gave out, 


“but I had a 


and [ 


* said Larrups. 
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*TW’m—wa-al.” said the judge, “ Vl let ye off this 
time, and seein’ as how I’m not only. jestice o’ the 
peace, but the garridge-keeper here, [ll jest sentence 
ye to buy a couple o° gallons 0’ gas from me. In view 
o’ the skurcity of the stuff, it’ll come to seven dollars 
a gal.” 
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L WISHT A RUNAWAY W’U'D COME 
MAKE MESELF SOLID WID THAT 


* SURE, 
I c’u’p 
THERE ” 


ALONG, SO 
PEACH OVER 


AS TO ART 


Tue students of the Early Summer Art Sehool had 
just passed the Latherberry farm, and old Uncle Jed 
Latherberry watched them with curious interest as 
they walked along. Then he laughed as he turned to 
his neighbor Dingtedell. 

“What do ye make out’n this here art game, 
Hiram?” he said, 
stroking his chin- 
whisker __ refleet- 
ively. “They 
don’t soa to me 
ez if they knowed 
enough to go in 
when it rains.” 

“Wa-al, its 
kind o’ this way, 
JedVdiah,” said 
Mr. Dingledell. 
* You am’ me an’ 
our wives we 
work like a lot 0’ 
pesky hosses fer 
forty-seven years 
buildin’ up a 
farm. We suffer 
through the cold 
o’ winter, an’ toil 
through the heat 








o summer to 
keep the craps 
a-growin’, the 


Y, 
Y 
lf fences a-standin’, 
Vi and the roof over 
our head from 
Z a-fallin’ in; and 
then at the end 
o that time we 
sell out the re- 
sults o’ all that 
there .labor an’ 
toil an’ sufferin’ 
fer about a thou- 
sand dollars.” 


DAYS, HE 


INSISTS HE WILL 




































TREADMILL 


* Ya-as,” said Uncle 
werks.” 

“ An’ then one of our darters rises up all on a sud- 
den,” said Mr. Dingledell, “ an’ insists on a-goin’ to 
collidge an’ takin’ a course in paintin’, an’ jest to keep 
peace in the fambly we let her go.” 

* Exactly.” said Unele Jedediah. 

* Av’ arter awhile she comes back, an’ in two weeks 
she paints the dernedest, lopsidedest, pink and yaller, 
termater-ketchuppy-lookin’ picture o’ the place ye’ve 
swetted all yer life to build up, calls it the old home 
by the river, puts a seven-dollar frame araound it, 
and sells the derned thing to one o’ them millionaire 
Kernoshers daowu to the city fer five thousand dol- 
mane said Mr. Dingledell. 

A deep silence came over 


Jed. “ Thet’s about how she 


the two cronies 


“What do they call ‘em when they sell °em—ile- 
paintin’s?” asked Uncle Jed. 
*Yep,” said Mr. Dingledell. “ Ile-paintin’s is the 


term.” 
‘1 guess that’s it. then,” 
ile, Hiram, it’s the ile.” 


said Unele Jed. “ It’s the 


THE HEIGHT OF 
THey were disctssing extravagance at 
finally Blithers propounded the query: 
height of extravagance. in your 
Binks?” 
“Weil,” said the Colonel. “I should say that “the 
height of extravagance was building a bowling-alley of 
polished ivory, and playing ten-pins on it, using quart 


EXTRAVAGANCE 
the club, 

* What 

judgment, 


and 
is the 
Colonel 


bottles of champagne for pins and grapefruit for 
balls.” 
THE AMENDE HONORABLE 
“So!” roared Bilkins, seizing Wiggles by the arm. 


You called me a 
and, by ginger, 


*T’ve found you at last! 
the club the other day, 
apologize.” 

“All right, Bilk,” said Wiggles. “ Anything to 
oblige. Lead me to the real jackass and I'll apologize 
to his face.” 


jackass at 
you've got to 


NOT TOO WELL 
“Is this well water?” asked the passer-by, 
for a drink at the farm-house. 
“Wa-al.” said Hiram, “TI reckon it’s as well as it 
kin be expected to be, considerin’ it’s been druv where 
the caow-shed mostly dreens into it.” 


pausing 


APRIL 

APRIL is the month for me! Finest month [ ever see; 
dearest month of all the year, and the reason’s 
very clear, for, of all the months there are on the 
blessed calendar, not another one is there so much 
like my Daphne fair. 

First of these resemblances, April most uncertain is. 
You can’t tell by April skies just what in the 
future lies; you can't reason from to-day what 
to-morrow brings your way—and dear Daphne is 
the same, roguishly uncertain dame! 

April smiles with smiles so sweet it nigh takes you 
off your feet; then a moment later loom clouds 
compelling in their gloom; and where smiles dis- 
pelled your fears falls an endless stock of tears— 


just like Daphne, don’t you know, alternating 
joy and woe. 

Comes along a sunny hour making life a fragrant 
bower, and vou dance and gaily sing with the 
very joy of Spring; and ere night the Spring 


is lost and there comes a chilling frost—just 
like Daphne’s whimsy gaze hinting Spring and 
wintry days. 

Yes, indeed, these April times fill my soul with joy- 
ous rhymes. Love them? You ean bet I do, with 
a love that’s stanch and true, just because 
they chance to be wayward, contradictory, just 
as Daphne is—the blessing—when she keeps her 
lover guessing! 

Horace Dopp Gasttr. 
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IF WE ARE TO HAVE ART ON OUR COINS, WHY NOT HAVE DESIGNS 
THAT WILL SHOW SOME OF THE USES TO WHICH THEY ARE PUT? 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


G. K. Chesterton's “Victorian Age in Literature” 


“Home Univer- 
which series Mr. 


HE editors of the 
sity Library,” in 
Chesterton’s new book is included, 
need not have told us that this 
volume was “not put forth as an 
authoritative history of Victorian 
literature.” Mr. Chesterton’s name 


was warrant enough for that. He is 
“not only incapable of writing what 


is now termed “ authoritative history,’ that is to say 
history narrated in an impartial and scientific temper, 
but he loathes it from the bottom of his heart. Im- 
partiality appears to him a vice. I do not recall any 
essay of his on the subject, but it is easy to imagine 
one. He would have no dilliculty in proving that 
impartiality nowadays is not to be distinguished from 
its paretic twin brother, indifference. As to the 
scientific historians, he has specifically denounced 
them as “cravens.” It ought by this time to be pretty 
generally recognized that Mr. Chesterton’s method is 
not that of “ patient research.” He has been damned 
by too many scholarly persons on that very account, 
for he dogmatizes on a class of subjects about which 
these same scholarly persons, after years of “ patient 
research,” modestly refrain from expressing an 
opinion. That particular sort of modesty is not in 
Mr. Chesterton’s line. Woman, her cause and cure, 
the Cosmos and its purpose, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, biology, evolu- 
ticn, sociology, democracy, and what is wrong with 
Modern Man, are matters that he settles cozily and 
without any trace of personal embarrassment. His 
essays consist for the most part in the popping of 
these huge questions and the rapid return of the de- 
finitive answers. To slower and more careful minds 
this practice is apt to give offense as indicating a 
lack of scholarly thoroughness, especially when, as 
often happens, they find that the precise opposite of 
Mr. Chesterton’s answers would be just as true. Thus 
misunderstandings have arisen and bad language has 
freely flowed, including the rather frequent repetition 
of the terms “ mountebank ” and * charlatan” and of 
words implying an undignified and injudicious agility. 
The volume of this wrath is happily diminishing, but 
to this day a good many professors of the Drier 
Criticism and some contributors to the London Weekly 
Bombardinian may be found who cannot forgive Mr. 
Chesterton when, as they phrase it, they see him 
standing on his head. 

I have on these occasions sought in a humble way 
to serve as peacemaker, and, as this new book is 
pretty sure to cause some trouble, it may be well to 
repeat here my customary consolations. The fact that 
Mr. Chesterton hops about a subject instead of going 
to the root of it ought not of itseif to give offense. 
People who go to the root of a subject often stay 
there. One meets scholars who are, like apple worms, 
almost, so to speak, of a piece with their context. 
Surely it is ungenerous to desire that a person of Mr. 
Chesterton’s social, mot to say convivial, qualities, 
should even partially be thus interred. “ Superficial ” 
has been hurled at him by some critics as if it were 
an imprecation. Bul the superficial view is at least 
one view of a matter, and there is small blame to the 
man who takes it. It is conceivable that an excellent 
pocm might be written about a two-volume treatise 
on dynamic sociology without the poet’s reading a 
single word inside. Indeed, one may say that the 
more the poet read of it the worse the poem might 
be. Moreover, if Mr. Chesterton can be said ever to 
have done anything deliberately, he has deliberately 
gone in for superficiality and has defended his course 
in passages of some eloquence. In a time of more or 
less inarticulate specialism, he has insisted on the 
value of the superficial view. He believes that things 
have an outside and that that is the side of them 
with which, taking the whole of life, most of us are, 
after all, mainly concerned. He has no quarrel with 
the deep ones and the plodders; but he believes there 
is also another wav of praising God, and he has him- 
self chosen the leaping and dancing and the very loud 
cymbal. 

The Victorian Age in Literature is not in the line 
of those four fine. genuine products of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s faney and humor and strong faiths—The Na- 
poleon of Nothing Hill, The Man Who Was Thursday, 
Orthodoxy, and Manalive. Its qualities are those of 
his routine work, especially of those weekly essays 
whereof the pace is rapid, but a little forced.” But it 
abounds, of course, in amusing turns of phrase and 
clever characterization. They may be picked up on 
almost every page. The following have been jotted 
down at random: Macaulay’s father is hit off as 
“one of the first ‘friends of the negro,’ whose honest 
industry and philanthropy were darkened by a_re- 
ligion of somber smugness, which almost makes one 
fancy they love the negro for his color, and would 
have turned away from red or yellow men as_need- 
lessly gaudy.” 

As to Macaulay’s philosophy, it consisted of “ two 
thoughts, neither of which is true,’ one of them 
being “ that politics, as an experimental science, must 
go on improving, along with clocks, pistols, or pen- 
knives, by the mere accumulation of experiment and 
variety.” 

Not that Macaulay held the hazy modern notion 
that the soul, in its highest sense, can change. On 
the contrary, he seems to have held that religion can 
never get any better and that poetry rather tends to 
become worse. But as to politics he did not see the 
inadequacy of his theory. For if the soul of man 
does not improve, what guarantee is there that the 
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accumulations of experience will be adequately used? 

“ And if the soul of man is subject to other laws, 
is liable to sin, to sleep, to anarchism, or to suicide, 
then all sciences, including politics, may fall as sterile 
and lie as fallow as before man’s reason was made. 
Macaulay seemed sometimes to talk as if clocks pro- 
duced clocks, or guns had families of little pistols, 
or a penknife littered like a pig.” 

John Stuart Mill, though constrained to preach a 
hard rationalism and a hard egoism in religion, ethies, 
and political economy, had none of the “* brutal op- 
timism ” of the Manchester School. 

“There was about Mill even a sort of embarrass- 
ment; he exhibited all the wheels of his iron uni- 
verse rather reluctantly, like a gentleman in trade 
showing ladies over his factory. There shone in him 
a beautiful reverence for women, which is all the more 
touching because, in his department, as it were, he 
could only offer them so dry a gift as the Victorian 
Parliamentary Franchise.” 

On the effectiveness of Carlisle, 
Matthew Arnold in controversy: 

“If Newman seemed suddenly to fly into a temper, 
Carlyle seemed never to tly out of one. But Arnold 


Newman, and 

















An Impression of Chesterton 


FROM A CARICATURE: BY MAX BEERBOHM 


kept a smile of heart-broken forbearance, as of the 
teacher in an idiot school, and it was enormously 
insulting.” . 

Needless to say the tale of Victorian literature as 
told by Mr. Chesterton is exciting. In fact, though he 
has taken only the familiar figures and time spirits, 
tendencies, conflicts, and turning-points, he. has. ar- 
ranged them most melodramatically. Here follows a 
summary of what may perhaps be termed the plot: 
The curtain rises on a group of eccentrics gathered 
“round Coleridge and his decaying dreams,” or linger- 
ing in the tracks of Keats and Shelley. These are 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Landor, “ throwing plates on the 
floor,” Hazlitt and Peacock. to whom belong in spirit 
if not in time De Quiney and Thomas Hood. But the 
chief turn of the nineteenth century did not begin 
with them. The drama really begins when a footman 
at the Holland House opens the door and announces 
“Mr. Macaulay.” Enter Macaulay into a world of 
Whigs where he finds the “ phosphorescent and corpse- 


like” Rogers and Sydney Smith, “bursting with 
crackers of common sense” and Tom Moore, “the 


shortened shadow of Lord Byron.” This appearance 
of Macaulay was “typical of the turning-point in the 
century.” With Macaulay enters also the villain of 
the piece. This was Rationalism. Half of Ma- 
caulay—was rational and that was very bad, the other 
half was romantic and that was very good. 

“Macaulay makes the foundation of the Victorian 
age in all its very English and unique elements; its 
praise of Puritan politics and abandonment of Puritan 
theology; its belief in a cautious but perpetual patch- 
ing up of the Constitution; its admiration for indus- 
trial wealth,” 
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The mean Macaulay was not only rational, but 
utilitarian. The good Macaulay was generous and 
romantic, with a poetic enthusiasm for great people 
and great things. “He felt and used names like 
trumpets.” 

“The chief tragedy in the trend of later literature 
may be expressed by saying the smaller Macaulay 
conqyered the larger.” 

Macaulay helped bring on that black 
thing, the Victorian Compromise. John Stuart Mill 
drew it still nearer. Mill was very nearly all rational. 
He sprang from the soul of Jeremy Bentham, and 
was in philosophy as hard as nails, but even Mills 
was partly redeemed by his “silvery sensitiveness.” 
No one was altogether unredeemed except Herbert 
Spencer, about whom the less said the better. It 
should merely be noted in passing that he begot 
anarchism. 

But though the compromise was coming on, many a 
good man dealt it a blow. There was, for example, 
Carlyle’s doughty thrust at Manchester: 

“Macaulay and the Mills and all the regular run of 
the early Victorians took it for granted that, if Man- 
chester was getting richer, we had got hold of the key 
of comfort and progress. Carlyle pointed out (with 
stronger sagacity and humor than he showed on any 
other question) that it was just as true to say that 
Manchester was getting poorer as that it was getting 
richer; or, in other words, that Manchester was not 
getting richer at all, but only some of the less pleasing 
people in Manchester.” 

Soon there was excellent fighting all along the line. 
Arnold feil upon the “vulgar and sullen optimism of 
Victorian utility ” by asking the English: 

“What was the use of a train taking them quickly 
from Islington to Camberwell, if it only took them 
frem a dismal and illiberal life in Islington to a 
dismal and illiberal life in Camberwell ?” 

Newman had already forged “the iron sword of 
dogma ” which was eventually to “parry the club of 
Darwin.” Ruskin smote the early Victorian rational- 
ists and “knocked out what little remained of their 
brains.” Dickens came and “saw what the Age of 
Yeason had to give him. And, having tasted it, he 
spat it out.” He attacked the cold Victorian com- 
promise and he attacked the economists, but in neither 
case did he know what he was doing. 

And to the “ Mid-Victorian muddle-headedness ” 
there sueceeded the later Victorian complacency 
Which ruled out polities and religion from discussion 
and took the most absurd premises of science for 
granted, such premises, for example, as we have found 
in our own day the “ fitting foolseap, the crown of 
crime and folly in the thing called eugenics.” Never- 
theless, the Compromise did in fact break up. Vic- 


and fateful 


torian religions and spiritual idealism collapsed 
simultaneously. There followed a period of dis- 


illusionment in whieh might be heard the piping of 
Osear Wilde. Then came the hot shapes of rebellion 
who were soon warring against each other. 

“Thus anarchists and socialists fought a battle 
over the death-bed of Victorian Industrialism; in 
which the socialists . . . won a complete victory.” 

It was Bernard Shaw who won the victory for 
socialism against both capitalism and anarchism, but 
though through Shaw socialism gained the support 
of the educated classes, “itlost the populace for- 
ever.” 

* We began this book with the fires of the Freneh 
Yevolution still burning, but burning low. Bernard 
Shaw was honestly in revolt in his own way; but it 
was Bernard Shaw who trod out the last ember of 
the great revolution.” 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Chesterton’s sole 
concern is with “ root facts ” and “ central thoughts ” 
or that his enly pleasure consists in giving great 
writers two ideas apiece and knocking their heads to- 
gether. On the contrary, he is very much alive to 
their complex personal qualities. He has reveled 
in Jane Austen, and he has rioted in Dickens. It is 
plain that he can feel books as companions and not 
merely as Victorian sign-posts. But having a large 
subject. and little space, and a mighty thirst for 
spiritual battle, he insists on stripping books for 
action or making a large, variegated, and pleasure- 
giving person into the mere missile of some central 
thought. So one receives the impression of a scene 
that is at once simple and maniacal—the parry and 
thrust of*a few fixed ideas. And Meredith is reduced 
to his “ optimism,” and Thomas Hardy stalks abroad 
as “pessimism” with absolutely nothing on. And 
one book blows up another across the decades and 


stabs the rationalism of a third. And who killed 
the cock-robin of capitalism? Why, the little 
arrow of our cheerful sparrow Bernard Shaw. No 


one can blame Mr. Chesterton for saying what he 
feels about, the Victerian writers and saying it as 
loudly as he likes, but a serious doubt arises in a 
reader of his better books whether in this particular 
volume he has allowed himself sufficient leisure to find 
out what he does feel. Of course there is at the heart 
of his book the strength of a great traditional faith. 
He is sure that he has found his way and that most 
of those of whom he writes have lost theirs. But it is 
not probable that he sees men as merely “ root ideas ” 
in motion, and despite his bluster of certitude we 
often deubt if he has really found his own opinions 
or his personalities. For when in a hurry it is hard 
to find one’s own opinions, and the rapid writer is 
apt to snatch up other people’s. And as to taste, his 
gusto seems less genuine in this volume than in a good 
many of his other books, 
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VERYBODY knows that there is a 
place where dreams and enchant- 
ments come to life. Most of us 
have visited some part of these 
Magic Kingdoms, and have perhaps 
met there him who has been called 
Airil-nan-Og, or Airil the Youthful, 
in whose company (so it is said), 
one is aware that the greenness of 
grass does not really pass nor the beauty of a wild 
rose fade. It is quite true that you will not find any 
two people who agree as to where these Magie King- 
doms are to be found, or who call them by the same 
name. For some they are the Isle of Apple Trees, 
for others the Plain of Honey. Others know them as 
the Land of Heart’s Desire; still others, who are 
troubled and sorrowful, and who therefore must be 
wrong (for of course no one should be troubled and 
sorrowiul), may tell you that the true name is the 
Hills of Silence. But those who insist that the right 
way to speak of this country—at least when one 
means the country where miracles greet you casually, 
ws familiar friends, and all the winds are spring 
winds, and the seas are always moonlit, and there is 
always dancing and singing in the groves and fields, 
and every one has everything he wants, from grapes 
as big as apples and apples as big as pumpkins 
to games as perpetual as the hills—those, we say, 
who insist that the true name of this most meritorious 
and desirable region is Tir-nan-Og, or the Land of 
Youth, are probably more nearly right than the others. 
They will tell you (though perhaps only the old and 
weary will agree with them) that the Plain of Honey 
and the Isle of Apple Trecs are nothing but mirages; 
that the Land of Heart’s Desire is but as a breath in 
the doorway,a feather in the wind (they have used 
these very words!); and that the Hills of Silence are 
shut away by an impenetrable mist. But, they say, 
Tir-nan-Og is no delusion, and is shut away by no for- 
bidding curtain of mysterieus vapor. 

Everyone (and when we say “ everyone” we mean, 
of course, everyone under sixteen—the others don’t 
count) has seen and known Airil of the Young, of 
whom we have spoken. He wears many disguises; 
hut always he has the power, not only to keep the 
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grass ever green and the roses ever fresh, but to make 
real for us the things we wish for and dream of, at 
the time we wish for them to be true—which, when 
you come to think of it, is quite the most enviable gift 
anyone could have. Well, the time of year when you 
are most likely to meet Airil of the Young is here, 





and he is now to be seen any day. He is at his old 
game of making wonderful things come true, of making 
them appear before your very eyes. You can prove this 
for yourself any afternoon or evening by going to the 
Madison Square Garden. For we shall not longer con- 





ceal the fact that the Cirens (we have an unshakable 
conviction that the Circus should always be capital- 
ized, like Congress and the Constitution)—that the 
Circus, we say, has come to town. 

Was it Catulle Mend@s who asked, once upon a 
time, Where are the roses of the faded April? We 
do not know: we must, like Dr. Johnson in Boswell’s 
account of the lady who interrogated him concerning 
a future life, ‘leave the matter in obscurity.” But as 
to the Circuses of all the faded Aprils of the past, 
we entertain no doubts: we can say with perfect and 
serene confidence that they have all come to life again 
in the delectable show that everybody can now see 
at the Garden. Here Airil of the Young, of whoia 
we have been speaking, has taken shape, as_ the 
creator of many wonders, in the composite person of 
the Messrs. Ringling, who wear with such grace and 
aplomb the mantle of the hallowed Barnum. 

Never, surely, were there such clowns as you can 
see disporting themselves in the Garden arena. We 
make no apology for speaking first of our pleasure in 
them: for we have always regarded the clown as a 
completely reassuring symbol of the joy of life. So 
long as the clown endures, it is possible to heed the 
adjuration of the Tent-Maker, and in the fire of 
Spring your Winter-garment of Repentance fling. The 
clown is a challenge flung in the teeth of mortality. 
Omar’s reminiscent Moon will doubtless 


« . ... hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden—and for one in vain; 


but the clown will ever stand, unimpeached and un- 
impeachable, as a symbol of immortality; and at this 
season’s Circus his charm and vitality are unabated. 

We were most memorably thrilled, perhaps, by 
those whom the program precisely and justly calls 
“aerial artists.’ We had not completely realized be- 
fore that there are so many different kinds of tra- 
pezes. We know now that there are not merely un- 
adorned “ trapezes,” but “ double,” “ aerial,” “ flying,” 
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and “lofty-double ” trapezes; and the breath-catching 
performers who use them are indeed authentic artists. 
‘The women, we venture to observe, seemed more 
confident and unafraid in the performance of their in- 
credible deeds than did the men. Memories of con- 
fusing and multifarious wonders erowd 
upon us, and they are not easily disen- 
tangled. We are haunted by a huge 
and stupefying and gorgeous dream in 
which are mingled deliciously the gro- 
tesque and the splendid and the comie. 
We remember the incomparable base- 
ball-playing of two deliriously solemn 
elephants; the milk-white horses who 
turned themselves into dazzling mar- 
moreal statues; the accomplished and 
relentless kangaroo who fought a suc- 
cessful boxing- match; the Icelandic 
wrestler who vanquished, — single- 
handed, three murderous desperadoes; 
the fabulous bareback-riding of Miss 
May Wirth—* eighteen years of age 
and the greatest rider that ever lived,” 
as the programme affirms with elabo- 
rately restrained enthusiasm; and we 
must not seem to slight the sumptu- 
ous * Cleopatra ” spectacle, which is at 
once choreographic, dramatic, and 
scenic, and in which three thousand 
costumes gleam and glow upon _ the 
stage of the Garden. 

So, it will be seen, there is not only 
the wonder of the miraculous and the 
persuasion of the comie in this best of 
all possible circuses; there is also 
beauty. We can see yet, when we shut 
our eyes, the exquisitely rhythmic 
movements of the dancing horses, the 
superb and sudden loveliness of those 
dipping, flying, plunging, _ flashing, 
aerial figures, the grace and abandon 
of the lady who disports herself upon 
the back of a galloping horse as if it 
were the motionless stage of a theater. And when 
one can say that at the Circus it is possible to find, 
not only a corner of Tir-nan-Og, but Beauty dreaming 
its eternal dream—surely, then, we may conclude 
that, after all, the world is full of enchanted by- 
ways. 
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The Hardy Human Being 


Man may with more or less discom- 
fort endure the climate of any part of the 
globe whereon he lives. 

On the other hand, plants and animals 
cannot exist in temperatures far higher 
or lower than those to which they have 


become accustomed. But man moves from 
one extreme to the other with, generally 
speaking, but small physical discomfort. 
Explorers visit the sands of Africa and 
the ice-fields of the north, returning to 
their normal environments with in some 
cases a distinct improvement in physical 
condition. Man inhabits pretty nearly 
every part of the earth, with the exception 
of the immediate vicinity of the poles. 

Men of science contend that the lowest 
temperatures at the earth’s surface are 
not found directly at the poles, but at 
some distance to the south of the north 
pole, but at some distance to the north 
of the south pole. ‘Then, too, it is 
claimed, the greatest degree of heat is not, 
as might naturally be supposed, to be 
encountered at the equator, but at some 
distance to the north and to the south 
of that line. 

The records and statistics show that 
the coldest place on earth is in Siberia. 
The lowest temperature ever recorded in 
the open air was 90 degrees below zero 
(Fahrenheit) at Werchajansk, central 
Siberia, on January 15, 1885. The high- 
est temperature is set down at 124 de- 
grees above zero (Fahrenheit), registered 
in Algeria, nerthern Africa, on July 17, 
1879. These records of extreme heat and 
extreme cold afford a range of temperature 
covering the whole inhabitable world of 
214 degrees, or two degrees more than 
from zero to the boiling-point. People 
who inhabit these places of extreme heat 
and cold are found to be exceptionally 
healthy and live to a ripe old age. 

In our own country the extreme range 
of heat and cold is not so great but one 
may live in comparative comfort in any 
section; yet the same conditions apply to 
animal and plant life here as_ prevail 
throughout the world. Animals and plants 
that survive the winters of the south 
could not endure the winters of the 
north. 

The greatest of the extremes of heat 
and cold in the United States are found 
in the Western states, from the Dakotas 
and Montana southward to Texas and 
Arizona. The temperature in the North- 
west during the winter months frequently 
drops to 30 or 40 degrees below zero and 
occasionally runs below 60 degrees, while 
the heat of summer in the central West 
and Southwest touches 100 degrees or 
more. Regardless of such extremes, the 
climatic conditions throughout the entire 
Rocky Mountain range are delightful for 
ten months of the year. 

The most equable temperature through- 
out the year in our country is found along 
the sea-coast. Nearly two-thirds of the 
entire population dwell in sea-coast cities. 





Measuring the Intelligence 


A MEANS of demonstrating objectively 
what the phrenologists call “secrets of 
personality ” has been tried by means of 
colored lights. Professor John Gray, a 
well-known member of the British Asso- 
ciation and one-time treasurer of the An- 
thropological Institute, has made a long 
series of experiments along this line and 
prophesies that in time the intelligence 
of different persons may be definitely 
gauged with a view to the work they may 
be able to do and the position in life 
they should be fitted to fill. His idea is 
that phrenology in the past has not been 
scientifically employed. ‘The protuber- 
ances of the cranium are not in them- 
selves sufficient to tell us what we should 
know of the character of the person who 
has them. He has invented an apparatus 
whose modus operandi is the flashing of 
colored lights. over the eyes, each in rapid 
succession. The sensation of color re- 
mains a short space of time after there 
is no longer any external indication of its 
effect upon the eyes. The eyes upon re- 
ceiving the flash look slightly inflamed 
and preternaturally brilliant. It is the 
strength of the duration of this sensation 
of color in the mind that indicates 
whether the person subjected to the test 
has normal or supernormal or defective 
capacity. 

A number of these experiments were 
made in the Middlesex Hospital in Lon- 
don with students, and it was determined 
that “ perseverance” is the quality of the 
brain that corresponds to the persistence 
of the sensation of color under these cir- 
cumstances. Average persistence charac- 
terizes the man of only ordinary intelli- 
gence. When the persistence of the sen- 
sation ,of color is inferior to the average, 
it has been found that the ideas “rush 
forth,” so to speak, more rapidly, but 
less coherently. A degree below the nor- 
mal point indicates a suggestive and bril- 
liant imagination; these individuals have 
much tact, but little concentration, They 








do not go far in any direction, though 
they are often daring in the things they 
conceive. Two degrees below normal in- 
dicates frivolity, a feeble character, and 
superficial intelligence. 

One degree above normal is proper to 
those persons who learn slowly but re- 
tain what they learn tenaciously. They 
are apt to be partial to abstract ideas 
and thus to be impractical. Two degrees 
above normal is about as bad as two 
degrees below it, because the center of 
control seems, in the larger number of 
cases, to be out of alignment—and thus 
the better supply of intelligence is really 
wasted as far as tangible results to the 
conscious intelligence are concerned. These 
persons, strangely enough, are very intui- 
tive. In other words, the greater the dis- 
tance from the average, be it higher or 
lower, the stronger the chance becomes 
that the individual may be defective. 

When the “ perseverance ” (as measured 
by the sensation of these color flashes) 
reaches more than two degrees above nor- 
mal the person is vacillating and feeble, 
no matter what his capacity may be for 
study. Perseverance in women is less 
than in men, which explains why they 
learn more rapidly without really form- 
ing judgments on the things they learn 
or putting them to practical tests in daily 
life. Indeed, experiments in a large num- 
ber of cases appear to demonstrate con- 
clusively that in the higher degrees of 
perseverance most women are inferior to 
men. Also, people with light-colored hair 
have more perseverance than those with 
dark-colored hair. 





Women Who Wear Tails 


In some parts of Nigeria a maid, on 
becoming a bride, puts off her girdle of 
twisted grass and assumes her tail with 
quite as much pride as the civilized woman 
takes to her wedding-ring. Each tribe 
has its own particular pattern of tail and 
no deviation as to length or shape is al- 
lowed. The appendage is made of plaited 
or twisted grass and is worn generally 
over a bunch of leaves, possibly to avoid 
friction with the bare cuticle, it being 
the only ornament or article of apparel 
in the wardrobe of these women. The 
tails are never more than a few inches 
in length. Some are short and stumpy, 
others broaden out at the ends like a 
mushroom, and still others are longer and 
bell shaped. One kind is made of palm 
fiber stained red and bound tightly with 
strings. Others are adorned with an in- 
tricate pattern of brass or copper wire, 
and some combine beads with the wire. 

The Kagoro women wear the shortest 
and plainest of tails, but to compensate 
them for this Quaker-like simplicity they 
may add a bracelet or leglet of beads. A 
Kajji woman of Mersa wears a tail of the 
mushroom variety. These have elaborate 
designs of brass and copper wire, the 
wheel-shaped end being gorgeous with 
many colored beads set in a bed of rubber 
when it is in a liquid state. Once in a 
while a Kajji woman is seen with an iron 
bell above the tail. Whether this is her 
own caprice or made obligatory by her 
husband is not told. The tail is fastened 
to a girdle, sometimes nothing more than 
a string around the waist. 

At some feasts little girls may wear 
tails, but this has a peculiar religious 
significance, the mysterious meaning of 
which is unknown. 

Fashion is most dictatorial in Nigeria. 
The men as well as the women are obliged 
to decorate their bodies with regularly 
prescribed designs. 





Japanese Mirrors 


Ir is only during a_ comparatively 
short time’ that the Japanese have known 
glass as Occidentals know it. When the 
first railroads were built, passengers in 
the coaches often put their heads through 
the glass, supposing the frames of the 
windows to be empty, and the railroad 
company at length pasted pictures on the 
glass to call attention to the fact that a 
solid substance was behind them. The 
masses of the Japanese to-day do- not 
know the mirror as it is known in the 
west. The richer people have one mirror, 
indeed, but usually the glass used in the 
mirrors sold to the populace is not quick- 
silvered, being merely well polished. As 
for cut glass, it is practically unknown 
in the island, and glass drinking-cups are 
rare. 





Engraving Steel with Moss 


SoME curious photographs, recently ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, show the effects of exploding moss 
into a block of polished steel. The effect 


upon the steel surface is similar to the 
lines of very fine engraving, the moss be- 
ing embedded in the track it took and 
leaving the most intricate tracery. 
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Picture Signatures 


Many of the works of the old masters 
are not signed. Experts rarely rely on 
signatures alone in determining the au- 
thenticity of an old work, but trust rather 
to their knowledge of the painter’s technic. 

False signatures can be easily detected. 
Spirits of wine or turpentine will usually 
remove a name of later date than the 
painting. In the course of time signatures 
often become very difficult to find. Painted 
originally in a shade slightly lighter than 
the ground, perhaps, they sink in, darken, 
and merge into the ground color or they 
are almost rubbed away by successive 
cleanings. Recognizable one day in a 
specially favorable light, they may not 
be visible again for weeks. 

Experts speak of “ will-o’-the-wisp ” sig- 
natures, and many collectors have en- 
countered accidental strokes and cracks 
that tantalizingly suggest a signature, 
though it can never be made definite. 
On the other hand, there have been re- 
markable cases of such marks, after care- 
ful study, resolving themselves into a 
famous name. 

Sometimes the painter’s name is most 
conspicuous, as, for instance, in Raphael’s 
“ Sposalizio” at Milan. Proud of having 
surpassed his master, the youthful genius 
wrote on a frieze in the very center of the 
canvas “ Raphael Urbinas.” 

teynolds hardly ever signed his work. 
But upon the completion of the portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragie Muse, he 
wrote his name large on the gold em- 
broidery of her dress. He was unable, 
he said, “ to resist the temptation of send- 
ing my name to posterity on the hem of 
your garment.” 

With reference to unsigned paintings, 
there is told in Germany an amusing 
story. Achenbach, the German artist, en- 
joved a vogue about ten years ago. A 
certain collector had bought from an art- 
dealer a marine represented as a genuine 
Achenbach. Afterward it was pronounced 
to be a copy. The buyer brought an action 
against the dealer, who turned the tables 
by declaring that his picture was genuine 
and the other was a copy. 

Achenbach himself was summoned by 
the court to tell which was_ which. 
Amazed at the similarity of the two 
paintings, the artist gazed at them for 
a long time, inspected them closely front 
and back, and then frankly admitted that 
he could not tell which was the original 
and which the copy. 





Some American Citizens 


THe Hopi Indians, who number about 
two thousand, inhabit eight villages in 
the “ Painted Desert” of Arizona. These 
villages are situated from eighty to one 
hundred miles from the nearest railroad 
point. All are located on the summits 
of mesas that rise precipitously to a 
height of one hundred feet or more above 
the plain. ; 

By reason of their isolation the Hopis 
retain their primitive customs, habits, and 
ceremonies to a far greater degree than 
is the case with any other Indian com- 
munity in North America. Indeed, the 
Hopis may be said to constitute an an- 
achronism, and for many other reasons 
than the unique position of their women, 
whose domination over the men is a sur- 
vival of the primitive matriarchate. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
the Hopi Indians, together with all other 
Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizo- 
na, are full-fledged citizens of the United 
States, since by the terms of the treaty 
of Guadalupe - Hidalgo, terminating the 
war with Mexieo, full rights of citizen- 
ship were guaranteed to all inhabitants 
of the ceded territory who had been citi- 
zens of Mexico. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that the 
Pueblos were citizens of Mexico prior to 
the consummation of the treaty. Conse- 
quently they are now citizens of thé 
United States, and as such entitled to 
vote, to run for Congress, and otherwise 
to avail themselves of their privilege as 
bona fide Americans. It is not at all like- 
ly, however, that the Hopis will claim 
any such rights of suffrage now or for a 
long time to come. Indeed, these Indians 
are as indifferent to American politics as 
could be imagined. The government of 
the United States means nothing whatever 
to them, and were it wiped out to-morrow 
the Hopis would pursue the even tenor of 
their way quite as before. 





The History of the Key 


Tue key was one of the* first things in- 
vented by man. The primitive key was 
probably a thorn or splinter. Afterward 
fish-bones seem to have come into use. 
Wooden pegs followed these. In modern 
times, the process of’ manufacturing keys 
is very highly developed. Fifty years 
ago there were only some hundred varie- 
ties of keys, each having its special name 
and distinct use. To-day they are legion. 














Ready-Made 
Breakfasts 


Delivered at your door 


Ready to Eat 


That’s the modern 
way—easy for the 
housewife—brings 
satisfaction to the 
family table. 





When you order a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


from the grocer, you 
secure a delicious 
dish for breakfast, 
lunch or supper 
without worry, and 
at trifling cost. 


These tasty crisps 
of toasted Indian 
Corn, dainty in fla- 
vour andrichin nour- 
ishment, add pleasure 
to any meal. 


Tempting 
and Sweet 
Ready to Eat 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
tattle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











A TRAFFIC ALLIANCE RATHER THAN CHANGE 


N a gray Saturday morning not 
ong ago a ‘sspecial” from New 


] ( 
York, carrying a small party of 
Union Pacific officials and their 
R counsel, pulled into the Union 
Station at St. Louis. Just one day 
AS) remained before the expiration of 
E33 the syndicate, formed, contingent 
“80 upon governmental approval of the 
dissolution plan, to take over Union Pacifie’s holdings 
of Southern Pacilic stock. Opposition to the plan 
by the California State Railroad Commission had_re- 
sulted in its being greatly modified, and, in its modi- 
tied form. being re-presented to that body for sanc- 
tion. Jf approval were granted by the California 
commission the Cirenit Court at St. Louis, it was 
well understood, would interpose no objection to the 
plan’s becoming operative. If, on the other hand, the 
commission withheld its approval, there would be no 
use of even presenting the plan to the court. It would 
be as dead as a door-nail, and, automatically, the 
syndicate of bankers formed to carry out its  pro- 
visions would be automatically dissolved. 

On arrival in St. Louis the railroad men found a 
telegram from the California commission, which, 
while it did not denounce the modified plan, failed to 
vive the necessary approval. Nothing further, conse- 






FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Union Pacific Muddle 


OF OWNERSHIP OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC SEEMS THE LOGICAL SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY 


Union Pacific, after it had divested itself of its hold- 
ings of Southern Pacifie stock, of certain of the 
Scuthern Pacifie’s lines in California. Southern Pa- 
cifie at the present time owns Central Pacific (the 
road over which Union gets from the Great Salt Lake 
to the Pacific coast), and this road the Union Pacific, 
under the proposed plan, was to buy from its present 
owner. Purchase of the Central Pacific, however, 
wasn’t to end the matter. It was stipulated that 
under the new order of things Central Pacifie was 
to have important and exclusive trackage rights over 
the Southern Pacific’s Sacramento to Oakland line— 
the so-called Benicia Cut-off. That was the rock upon 
which the plan split. There is no reason, the Cali- 
fornia commission said, why the Central Pacifie or 
anybody else should have a preferential use of this 
line. To allow it would be to prejudice the interests 
of competing roads and of shippers. 

Well then, if this Benicia Cut-off deal is the only 
thing in the plan the California commissioners object 
to, why does not Union Pacifie cut that out and 
adopt the proposed plan without it?—that is the 
question which comes naturally to mind. The answer 
is that the proposed deal with Southern Pacific is of 
such great importance that without it Union Pacific 
could not afford to pay anything like the pricé it 
offered for Central Pacific. What Union Pacific 
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Map of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific system 


quently, was done about getting the consent of the 
court and the plan was abandoned. At midnight, 
the dissolution project not having become effective, 
the banking syndicate formed to carry out its pro- 
Visions expired by limitation. 

Monday morning the head of a_ stock-exchange 
house which had been given a $100,000 participation 
in the syndicate was opening up his mail when he 
came across ‘a check for $625—his firm’s share of 
the five-cignths per cent. commission promised the 
members of the syndicate whether the dissolution 
plan went through or not. He glanced at the ticker 
and chuckled. Southern Pacifie was coming out on 
the tape at a point and a half below par. “ Lucky 
for us,” he remarked, “ that we didn’t have to take 
the stock. Rather have this check.” The rest of the 
underwriters felt that way about it, too. At the 
time they had agreed to take a share in the syndi- 
cate the steck was selling at 107. The little five- 
eighths commission, it is true, was nothing like what 
they had hoped to make, but certainly better than 
the big loss by which they would have been faced had 
the dissolution plan finally been made operative and 
they compelled to take their allotment of stock. 

By the failure of the plan and the expiration of the 
syndicate the whole problem of how Union Pacifie is 
to get rid of its controlling interest in Southern Pa- 
cific is opened up again. The Supreme Court has 
decreed that Union Pacifie has got to sell out, and 
on such terms as to make it a real dissolution, and 
has given the railroad till May 10th to do it. Two 
plans proposed have been rejected. It is up to the 
railroad now, within the remaining six weeks, to 
come forward with an acceptable plan. Failure to 
de that means that the government can step in and 
bring about a separation of the properties on any 
basis acceptable to itself. 

The bone of contention in the plan to which the 
California State Railway Commission has just. re- 
fused its assent was the proposed preferential use by 


offered to pay for Central Pacific plus the exclusive 

right to use the cut-off into Oakland is one thing. 
W "hat Unicn is willing to pay for Central Pacific 
without the exclusive right to these trackage facili- 
ties is something very different. 

So important, “indeed, is this feature that its rejec- 
tion by the California commission is very generally 
taken to mean that Union Pacifie will give up the 
idea of buying Central Pacific entirely. Union Pa- 
cifie wants’ Central Pacitie and is w illing to buy it 
from its owners, the Southern Pacific. But what 
Union Pacific considers a fair price for the Ogden to 
’Frisco line without exclusive use of the Benicia Cut- 
off, and what Southern Pacific considers a fair price, 
are two very different things. It is possible, of 
course, that the two parties may “get together” on 
a price, but it certainly does not look that way. 

But if Union Pacifie fails to keep control of Cen- 
tral Pacific, what is it going to do for a coast outlet? 
Union Pacific itself only gets as far west as Ogden, 
Utah. As Mr. Kahn, of Kuhn. Loeb & Co., frankly 
admitted on the stand in 1910, it was simply for the 
purpose of getting control of Central Pacifie (owned 
by Southern Pacific) that Mr. Harriman bought con- 
trol of the latter. Suppose now that as a result of 
the dissolution Union Pacifie loses its connecting link 
between Ogden and San Francisco. Will it not then 
be where it was prior to 1900—“ bottled up in a 
Utah desert,” as one of the main witnesses in the 
dissolution suit picturesquely put it? 

No, Union Pacifie without Central Pacifie will not 
be “bottled up.” Very far from it. Back in 1900 
Union Pacific may have needed actual control of an 
outlet to the Golden Gate, but it doesn’t need it to- 
day. Union Pacific needs, of course, to have a line 
over which its west-bound business can be shipped to 
the Pacific coast, but it doesn’t need actually to own 
that line. Conditions since 1900 have greatly 
changed. Mr. Harriman bought control of a coast 
outlet because he needed one and because he had good 
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reason to believe that if he didn’t do it some one 
else would, and, what is more, exclude him from its 
use. Things do not work quite that way to-day. 
Railroads do not rush in and buy each other up as 
they did in the days before the Sherman law was 
enforced. Nor. having acquired control of a connect- 
ing piece of road like Central Pacific, can any rail- 
road deny :ts use, on reasonable terms, to other lines. 
In 1906 the Interstate Commerce Law was amended 
to take care of that. “ All common carriers,” the 
amendment reads, “subject to the provision of this 
act, shall, according to their respective powers, afford 
all reasonable, proper, and equal facilities for the in- 
terchange of traflic between their respective lines, 
and for the receiving, forwarding, and delivering of 
passengers and property to and from their several 
lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not 
discriminate in their rates and charges between such 
connecting lines.” With a law like that in effect it 
is hard to see just how Union Pacific could be “ bot- 
tled up” at Ogden or anywhere else. 

The Supreme Court, furthermore, in its decree 
ordering a dissolution of the Harriman “ merger,” 
stated expressly that the purpose of Congress in 
originally granting appropriations for the building 
of Central Pacifie was to have a continuous Union 
Pacific-Central Pacifie line from the Missouri River 
to the Pacifie coast. “Such practices of systematic 
and preconcerted discrimination,” the decree says in 
one place, “as are said to have destroyed the Denver 
& Rio Grande’s carrying trade as a connection for 
the East for business at Ogden, would have violated 
the statute as discriminations adverse to the Union 
Pacific, and be equally violative of the letter and 
spirit of the acts of Congress. Certainly such dis- 
crimination could be restrained by the courts.” The 
Union ° Pacific, in other words, can carry its west- 
bound traffic into Ogden and demand that it be taken 
care of on terms at ‘les ist as favorable as those of any 
of its competitors. 

Why, under the circumstances, should Union Pa- 
cific want to buy Central Pacific and pay a big price 
for it? Why is it not altogether more reasonable 
to expect that Union Pacifie will simply make a 
trailic-exchange agreement with Central Pacific, al- 
lowing actual control of the property to remain just 
where it is? What single thing could Union Pacific 
gain by actual ownership which it cannot get by 
means of a long-term traflic agreement? 

For the making of such an arrangement the con- 
ditions are almost ideal. In the rich Middle-Western 
territory it serves, Union Pacific gathers an immense 
amount of business, west-bound, which it lays down 
at Ogden for further shipment to the Pacifie coast. 
On its network ef lines in California, Southern Pa- 
cific, on the other hand, originates a vast amount of 
business, east-bound. and requiring to be moved with 
the greatest possible despatch. Over the Southern 
Pacifie’s Central Pacific line this business gets as far 
east as Oeden—where it has to be turned over to 
somebody else. What more natural and sensible than 
that that somebody should be the Union Pacific’ 
A traflie arrangement by which Central Pacific turns 
over to Union ‘Pacific its business east- bound, and by 
which Union Pacific turns over to Central Pacific its 
traffie west-bound—that would certainly seem to be 
the logical solution. 

Such an arrangement, indeed, would have im- 
portant advantages, frem a Union Pacifie stand- 
point, over actual ownership of the Central Pacific 
line. It would be a matter of interstate commerce, 
in the first place, and so outside the jurisdiction of 
the California State Railroad Commission. But of 
even more importance than that is the fact that by 
a traflice agreement with Central Pacific, Union Pa- 
cific would avoid the competition with the Goulds’ 
Western Pacific line, which, if it took Central Pacitie 
away from its present owner, it would have to face. 
Suppose Southern Pacific gives up its ownership of 
Central Pacific—where then is Southern’s incentive 
to give business to that road in preference to the 
competing Gould line? But suppose Southern Pa- 
cific, instead of giving up Central Pacific, enters into 
an agreement by which Union Pacific is to have al! 
the east-bound business coming into Ogden. How 
much of the rich business originating along the 
Southern’s lines in California will in that case go to 
the Gould road? So far as getting east-bound “busi- 
ness at Ogden is concerned, Union Pacific would be 
a lot better off under a traflie alliance with the Cen- 
tral than if it actually owned that property. 

To the amateur mapmakers, of course, andthe 
brokerage-house strategists, interested only in the “ ro- 
mance of the railroads,” it will be a bitter disappoint- 
ment if the dissolution of the Harriman “ empire ” 
is effected without sensational changes in ownership. 
But that that will be the case seems, unfortunately, 
only too probable. In the relationship of these Pa- 
cific railway properties there existed, a dozen years 
ago, the potentialities of almost innumerable com- 
binations, alliances, and “deals.” That, however, is 
no longer so. The Supreme Court has decreed that 
Union Pacific must rid itself of its controlling in- 
terest in Southern Pacific, but there has been no 
decree that any startling change in the Western 
railroad map or in the established eourse of the 
Western-traffie currents must be brought about. 
What seems far more likely, indeed, is that Union 
Pacifie and Southern Pacific will, at least so far as 
business coming into the Ogden terminal is concerned, 
make an agreement to go on interchanging traffie very 
much as they have been doing all along. 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
The Crotchets of Equality 


Ir is a humiliating reflection that we 
meet each other more or less on the plane 
of our material possessions. ‘There are, 
one hastens to admit, a wealth of ex- 
ceptions. If the congeniality is suflicient- 
ly perfect differences of a material kind 
are radically minimized, though a_ bal- 
ance so out of proportion as to cause 
much giving on one side and much re- 
ceiving on the other is a problem of some 
prickliness. The humiliation lies in the 
fact that so sordid a truth is ever true. 
An idea held in common does not out- 
weigh a motor owned by one and a street- 
car patronized by the other. It is a 
disgraceful proof of how frequently we 
reduce ourselves to our lowest dimensions. 
With one’s entire nature protesting, the 
facts still prevent one from indulging in 
the naturalness necessary to honest inter- 
course. If one is to express a_heart’s 
desire one’s auditor must not have the 
power to fulfill it if that power is denied 
to the speaker. If such is the case you 
are not giving a confidence, but making a 
request. It is infamous that honest folk 
should experience a shade of embarrass- 
ment at such an unworthy cause. Yet 
our possessions are our toys and one 
cannot expect the owner of a miniature 
gyroscope railway to share the modest 
thrills experienced by one who occupies 
himself with broken bits of shells picked 
up at random. When our possessions are 
not our toys they are our means of social 
locomotion, and, no matter what the 
mutual affection, a certain inconvenience 
is innate in the promenade of an athlete 
with a cripple. Enjoyable as their talk 
together may be, the athlete wishes he 
could go at his usual gait. He spurts 
ahead unconsciously, drops back guiltily, 
while the poor man on crutches is ex- 
pending so much energy on accelerating 
his own slow pace that he is unable to 
do himself justice in his conversation. 
There are but two alternatives to this 
exhausting method of procedure. One is 
for the athlete to carry the cripple. This 
colors their otherwise happy intercourse 
with too frequent interjections of “ You 
are sure IT am not weighing too heavily 
upon you?” and the inevitable rejoinder, 
* Not at all; I’m glad to do anything I 
can for you.” With the final result that 
the cripple asks to be put down, the 
athlete complies with some willingness, 
and, when they have parted, their thoughts 
fly freer, only saddened by a wish that 
unburdened intercourse were easier. 

The other alternative, and the one 
most frequently chosen, is for them to 
limit their communion to a neutral time 
when they both sit quietly and pretend 
that legs do not form a part of this 
pleasant universe. At such moments the 
cripple may have his turn at being the 
benefactor, for perhaps sincere thinking 
is the chief treasure in his store of wealth. 
These moments are short, however, for 
we use our muscles more than our minds; 
and the athlete, having the means of ex- 
cessive locomotion, feels that he must 
spend a considerable amount of time in 
using them. 

It is only when material things are 
shared evenly that they do not obtrude 


THE KNOW HOW 
To Feed Children and Get Good Results. 


There are more nervous persons made 
so by undigested food lying in the stomach 
than the average individual would suppose. 

if food remains undigested in the stomach, 
it begins to ferment, set up gas and a large 
portion is thus converted into poison. 

That’s why imperfectly digested food 
may, and often does, cause irritation of 
the nerves and stupor of the mind—-brain 
and nerves are really poisoned. 

“My daughter had complained for some 
time of a distressed feeling in the stomach 
after eating, which set me thinking that her 
diet was not right,’’ writes an anxious and 
intelligent mother. 

“She had been fond of cereals, but had 
never tried Grape-Nuts. From reading 
the account of this predigested food, it 
seemed reasonable to try Grape-Nuts for 
her ease. 

“The results were really wonderful. 
The little brain that seemed at times un- 
able to do its work, took on new life and 
vigor. Every morning, now, before going 
to school, she eats the crisp little morsels 
and is now completely and entirely well, 
she seems to have a new lease on life—no 
more distress in the stomach, nor headache, 
but sound and well everyway.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. x 





themselves unduly. If you have six 
motors and your friend has six you share 
freely your mutual inconveniences. If 
you lack the pittance for car-fare and your 
friend lacks it as well, you walk arm 
in arm to your destination, sharing your 
predicament gayly. In either case friend- 
ship predominates and possessions are in 
abeyance. People cannot hold any com- 
munications with genuine satisfaction un- 
less they are at some point equal. It 
may be at but one point: manliness, 
prowess in swimming, a shared knowl- 
edge, or characteristic, is quite sufficient. 
They will choose that point at which to 
meet. They will respect each other and 
retain a shared regard .f they do not at- 
tempt contact on other sides. 





The Antiquity of Man 


A FEW generations ago it was the gen- 
eral belief of the Western world that 
the human race was just six thousand 
years old. This belief arose from taking 
too literally a part of the Old Testament, 
and it was cast into a rigid form by the 
chronology of Archbishop Ussher, which 


placed the creation of the world in the 
year 4004 pB.c. Geological discoveries 


proved that this was far too recent a 
date even for mankind, while the world 
must be millions of years old. When 
Boucher de Perthes discovered flint im- 
plements under the floor of a cave, with 
the remains of extinct animals, he opened 
a new era, the results of which were 
summed up by Sir Charles Lyall in The 
Antiquity of Man. At that time 50,000 
to 100,000 years was probably the time 
generally allowed for the past history of 
the human race. 

Within the last few years the estimate 
of the length of the human period has 
grown enormously. As the distinguished 
English anthropologist, Mr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth, of Cambridge. wrote a few 
months ago, the tendency to-day is to in- 
crease enormously the drafts on geological 
time, and to measure in millions the 
years that have elapsed since the first 
traces of human existence were deposited. 
How are the millions of years reckoned? 
By measuring the thickness of the layers 
of sand or gravel or clay or marl under 
which the human bones or worked flints 
are found. If we ‘count from the be- 
ginning of the tertiary period we have the 


following subdivisions: the eocene (the 
“dawn of the new time”); the oligocene 
(“a little more recent”); the miocene 


(““mid-recent”); pliocene (“quite — re- 
cent”); and quaternary, or pleistocene 
(“most recent”). The layers of marl 
or clay or® gravel of these periods are 
distinguished from each other by the bones 
of the different animals found in them. 
The periods are not of equal length, nor 
can the duration of any one of them in 
years be definitely settled. But in each 
of them human bones or flint implements 
made by human hands are believed to 
have been found. Of the highest impor- 
tance is Mr. Moir’s quite recent demon- 
stration of elaborately worked implements 
resting beneath strata referred to the plio- 
cene period; and the occurrence of worked 
flints in the miocene, oligocene, and even 
the eocene is supported by increasingly 
strong evidence. The flint implements are 
either polished (neolithic, ‘new stone ”’) 
or chipped into shape (paleolithie, “* old 
stone”) or chipped but not shaped (eo- 
lithic, “stones of the dawn”). Con- 
cerning the cldest of these, the eoliths, 
there is still much dispute. But while 
the so-called eocene eoliths of Duan (Eure 
et Loire) and other sites in France 
fail to receive acceptance from such men 
as Professor Rutot (1911), it is other- 
wise with those ascribed to the oligocene 


period. Mr. Moir of Ipswich, England, 
has lately recognized eoliths or pre- 


paleoliths beneath the Suffolk crag (New- 
born) at Ipswich resting on the under- 
lying London elay—that is, beneath strata 
referred to the pliocene. Mr. Duckworth 
says, with a fine sense of humor, that the 
refusal to recognize these earliest imple- 
ments as the work of human hands is 
often the result of a feeling that “the 


eoliths carry man’s existence too far 
back.” If the theory and the facts do 
not agree, which must be wrong, the 


theory or the facts? But many leading 
men of science do fully accept the eoliths 
as of human make, and this would bring 
mankind back to the oligocene or even 
the eocene. 

What would this mean in years? Let 
us try to see. To begin with, how many 
years are we to assign to the latest period, 
the quaternary or pleistocene? In 1904 
Professor Rutot assigned a duration of 
about 140,000 years to the pleistocene, 
while in 1909, only five years later, Dr. 
Sturge claimed 700,000 years for a por- 
tion only of the same period. According 
to Mr. Duckworth, the years that have 
elapsed since the beginning of the oligo- 
cene period must be numbered by millions. 
Let us strike an average between Pro- 


fessor Rutot and Dr. Sturge aid say that 
the pleistocene period began 500,000 years 
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ago. We should then have to allow about 
a million years for the pliocene, about 
two and a half million for the miocene, 
and perhaps 300,000 for the oligocene. 
Added up this would make 4,300,000 
years since the beginning of the oligo- 
cene. If the eoliths, or rudely chipped 
flints, found at Duan are really imple- 
ments made by man, this would mean 
that the human race is between four and 
five million years old; or, to quote again 
the words of Mr. Duckworth, written 
within the last few months, we must 
measure in millions the years that have 
elapsed since the first traces of human 
existence were deposited. 





Chinese Water-nuts 


In China the term “ water chestnut” is 
indiscriminately applied to several va- 
rieties of nuts from plants growing in 
water. These form a considerable portion 
of the food-supply of many natives. They 
are so well liked by the Chinese that large 
quantities of the nuts are consumed by 
Chinese abroad, who go to great trouble 
to import them. 

Perhaps the best known is that which 
is found in the Yangtze Valley. There 
it is called “ling,” and in the Canton 
country it is known as “ling kok.” This 
nut is shaped much like the two horns 
of a water buffalo or a Texas steer, in- 
cluding a portion of the skull. The shell 
is so hard as to require cracking and the 
kernel is comparatively small, consisting 
of almost pure starch. 

The “ling” or “ling kok” is the va- 
riety most generally noticed by travelers 
along the canals of central China. On 
the canal system connected with the 
Grand Canal in Che-kiang province, and 
in that canal itself, the cultivation reaches 
its greatest extent. The nuts are planted 
merely by dropping old nuts at intervals 
of a few feet in ponds or along the edge 
of a canal, where the plants can be fenced 
in by bamboo poles and a network of the 
same material. 

They are planted annually in the spring, 
growing best in five or six feet of water. 
The nuts take root quickly and send a 
shoot to the surface in an incredibly short 
time. The nuts are formed among the 
leaves of the plant on the surface and 
are gathered in boats. A water-chestnut 
field of this sort resembles in appearance 
a field of water hyacinth in the rivers of 
our Southern states. The nut plants, in 
fact, grow under similar conditions to 
those pertaining to the water hyacinth, 
and it is thought probable that the nut 
could be cultivated in our country in see- 
tions where the water hyacinth flourishes. 

The Chinese use these nuts in various 
ways. They are to be had, roasted, of 
street venders in central China; they are 
eaten boiled, tasting somewhat like a 
Jerusalem artichoke; they are made into 
various pastries and puddings, some of 
the latter being very popular among for- 
eigners in China. 





The Culture of Pearl Oysters 


THERE is a serious decrease in the sup- 


ply of pearl oysters. For many years 
these mollusks have been gathered so 


continuously and heedlessly that many 
localities have been exhausted, and else- 
where the yield is small, while prices for 
both shell and pearls are steadily rising. 
Hence scientific experts have been em- 
ployed by commercial companies and by 
governments to discover some means of 
cultivating these mollusks, as_ edible 
oysters are cultivated. Such experiments 
have taken place in Australia, Burma, in 
the Persian Gulf, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere, but not with any 
great promise, except in Japan. There 
the production of “culture pearls” has 
been going on since 1898 in the Bay of 
Agu, Shima Province, where now several 
square miles of sea-bottom are devoted to 
pearl-oyster cultivation. Here stones are 
laid down in places suitable for catching 
the spat, or spawn, just before the season 
when this is poured into the water. 
Later these stones, with the minute 
oysters attached to them, are moved to 
places more favorable for their growth, 
where they are left to develop. When of 
suitable size, the workmen, a large village 
of whom inhabit an island in the midst 
of the beds, take them up and introduce 
between the body and the shell of each 
mollusk a bead of mother-of-pearl. In 
four years this has become covered, ex- 
cept upon the side which touches the 
shell, with layers of nacre, forming a 
nearly globular body called a “culture 
pearl,” or “blister.” These products are 
hardly more than hemispherical, however, 
as a rule, and are useful only for settings, 
or where half-pearls might be employed, 
and hence have far less value than 
natural pearls, which are more or less 
perfectly rounded. About half a million 
are produced annually. It has not been 
found possible to produce real spherical 
pearls on a commercial scale. 
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A well-known Editor’s view 
of Cocktails 


I sometimes drink a cocktail. In fact, I 
like a cocktail when towards evening the fa- 
tigues of the day begin to tell onyme. Some 
people like a cocktail as an appetizer, but 
everybody who likes a cocktail likes a good 
one. Fora good while I have kept in my 
house, whether in the country or in town, the 
Club Cocktails in bottles, more forconvenience 
than anything else. I knew they were good 
and I liked them, but just why they were so 
good did not occur to me until some one, 
speaking of the vast quantities of these that 
the Messrs. Heublein must makein a “batch,” 
led me to this sort of reasoning. Barkeepers, 
and even one’s self, in mixing cocktails, nec- 
essarily cannot have a uniform and exact 

uantity of ingredients in each one. A few 
drops more or less of either ingredient greatly 
changes the nature of the product. In a great 
laboratory where quantities like the Club 
Cocktails are made at a mixing each article 
is accurately weighed or measured, and the 
compound is following an exact formula. 
This insures that each and every cocktail or 
bottle of cocktails put up shall be precisely 
correct in its composition. Again, recalling 
the fact that age is necessary to the proper 
blending of all liquors, it occurred to me that 
these bottled cocktails by the time they are 
used by the consumer may have been months 
oreven years in bottle, hence that the blending 
must be perfect. Reasoning thus, I feel con- 
strained to tell my readers about it, as 1 know 
a goodly number of them enjoy a perfect 
cocktail. I have found the several varieties 

repared by the Heublein Brothers, particu- 
arly Manhattan, Dry Manhattan, Martini, 
Dry Martini, and Brut Martini, all excellent. 
— Adv. 





Harper’s 


Household Handbook 
AN EASY GUIDE TO WOMAN’S WORK 


This book tells how to take care of a house; 
how to keep it clean; how to mend; how to choose 
clothes and how to make them; how to buy food 
and keep it; how to take out spots; what to do if 
achild is burned or poisoned. All the hundred 
questions dealing with kitchen, attic, celiar, and 
nursery are answered in this guide for the 
housewife. 

1l6mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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FROM “ ANY NIGHT,” A DARING PIECE OF THEATRICAL REALISM. 


THE SCENE IS A RAINES 
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FROM “ FEAR,” 


A TYPICAL GRAND GUIGNOL “ SHOCKER” WITH A TRAGIC DENOUEMENT 
































KATHERINE GREY, IN “ A MAN’S 
FRIENDS,” AT THE ASTOR 
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“FANCY FREE,” 


“ TRIANGULAR ” THEME 


Scenes from three of the plays presented at New York’s newest theater, The Princess, a 
little playhouse seating 298 and modeled, as to its character, on the Grand Guignol in Paris 
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The Horse-hair Industry 

Few persons are aware of the com- 
mercial importance of horse-hair and of 
how elaborate a process is necessary to 
prepare it for the trade. 

Horse-hair arrives at the factory in 
bales up to half a ton in weight and six 
hundred dollars in value. The chief 
sources of supply are the United States, 
Great Britain, South America, Australia, 
Germany, Russia, and China. The tails 
are the best, since tail hairs are hard and 
tough, those of the mane being soft and 
of inferior value. The specially long hairs 
are, of course, suitable for particular pur- 
poses, but those of ordinary length are 
prepared for stuffing furniture. 

The hair is first cleaned by suction, 
which carries away the dust. Color forms 
the first basis of classification. Then the 
hair is divided according to its various 
lengths and quality. That which is to 
appear black is dyed in logwood, washed, 
and dried. The next step is roughly to 
mix the various hairs in such manner as 
to form stuflings of the various grades. 
After this the material is passed through 
a series of mixing-machines or mills, which 
are provided with exhausts for taking out 
any particles of dust that remain. The 
first rough mixing is accomplished on the 
floor of the factory; and the use of the 
machines completes the process. 

Next cecurs a very curious part of the 
process. A short walk is. provided, some- 
what similar to that on which hempen 
cords are made, and. there the hair is 
twisted up to form ropes. Each pair of 
workmen is followed by a boy who beats 
up a fresh supply of material and that 
which is dropped with two sticks, thus 
getting it ready for the twisters. The 
ropes are again twisted upon themselves, 
soaked for two hours in water, then baked 
at a® temperature of about 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit for twelve hours. The damp 
heat. as may well be imagined, destroys 
all bacterial life that might remain in 
the hair. At the same time it fixes the 
curl. 

The ropes are hung up to cool for three 
days. The inferior qualities are then un- 
twisted and carded by machinery. The 
best qualities are opened out and hand- 
carded, the opened twists being placed on 
the bent pins of the carder which give 
somewhat, as they are fixed into leather 
that is in turn fastened to a board. 

The finer the quality the smaller the 
rope and the tighter its coils. The hair 
from English cart-horses is held by many 
to be the best, since it possesses the great- 
est strength. Black hair is somewhat 
stronger than white. 





The Lace of Venice 
Tue lace of Venice has been celebrated 
for many centuries. It was made orig- 
inally by nuns within the walls of con- 
vents for ecclesiastical garments. Then, 
with the fall of the Venetian Republic, 
the convents were closed and the lace in- 


dustry ceased to exist for an entire cen- 
tury. In 1870 the Princess Margherita, 


afterward Queen of Italy, took measures 
to revive it, especially as a means of pro- 
viding employment for Venetian women. 
At present there are several schools, sub- 
sidized by the government, in which the 
art is taught. 

The pupils are women of all ages. Each 
sits on a low stool and holds a plump, 
square cushion in her lap. On this cush- 
ion is pinned a_ strip of paper marked 
with the pattern to be followed, and into 
this pattern the nimble-fingered worker 
sticks glass-headed pins about which she 
twists her threads. 

From twenty to fifty 
from all sides of the cushion, and these 
are thrown across and back with the 
rapidity of a typist handling the keys of 
her machine. 

The process is so simple that it looks 
like play, but the lace produced repre- 
rents theusands of dollars. The simple 
laces grow rapidly under the dexterous 
lingers of the women, but the exquisite 
rose point and other similar sorts are 
evolved much more slowly. 
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Co-operation vs. the Wolf at 
the Door 


CIVILIZATION is co-operation. In no 
way is this more strikingly shown than 
in the conduct of a properly managed 
life-insurance company. As modern life 
is lived, not more than one man in a hun- 
dred can make, on his own savings and 
profits alone, a proper provision for his 
family in ease of his death. The other 
ninety-nine men would have to go through 
life and out of it at last full of anxiety 
for the welfare of their wives and chil- 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND F —, Basen is 
1, BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. 4%» 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
25 cents per Jar. «*» 


FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 








dren were it not for the safeguard pro- 
vided through co-operation. Just as civil- 
ized man does not house, feed, or clothe 
himself by individual effort, but rather 
by the efforts of his fellow-men, so he 
guards the welfare of his family through 
the combined savings of thousands of his 
fellows. Unity of purpose and of action 
under wise and economic management 
makes the burden light. In the annual 
report of one of the leading life-insurance 
companies one finds that eight hundred 
thousand persons combined within its 
organization hold more than one million 
insurance policies, which make provision 
for their families if they die prematurely 
or for their own old age should they live 
long.- These eight hundred thousand men 
have set up a scientific co-operation based 
upon moral character, physical condition, 
and money paid in. Should they all die at 
once, the company would be called upon 
to pay more than two billions of dollars. 

It is inconceivable that all these men 
should die at once or even in the same 
year or the same decade. Yet some will 
surely die each year. Nine thousand died 
in 1912 and the company paid to their 
families more than twenty-five millions of 
dollars. It is certain that nine thousand 
more will die in 1913— and these will not 
be the oldest nor those in the feeblest 
health to-day. The prudent man knows 
that accident or worry or exposure to 
perils unforeseen may at any time cut 
short the thread of his existence; and he 
invests in insurance as certainly as he 
buys in advance his warm clothing for 
winter. 





Japan’s Singing Crickets 
One of the most curious things to be 
seen in Japan, alike in the houses of rich 


and poor. is a small cage of bamboo 
fibers which houses the singing cricket. 


‘Lhe male only has the “ voice,” which can 
hardly be called a singing voice because 
the sounds emitted are much more me- 
tallic than those which ordinarily pro- 
eced from the throat of a bird. The West- 
erner who hears these sounds for the first 
time starts up under the impression that 
he is hearing an electrie eall-bell. In 
order to execute his song, the cricket goes 
through a very amusing performance. 
He raises himself on his front feet, grasps 
with the others a kind of “ platform” 
airanged in the cage for his convenience, 
expands his wing-shells, and rubs them 
against each other with great rapidity. 
The rhythm of the movement varies with 
individuals, and this explains why the 
sound produced offers a certain variety in 
meter as well as in pitch. 

The Japanese have reared this imsect 
from time immemorial. For a long time 
the exportation of these crickets was pro- 
luibited under severe penalties, originally 
because a religious superstition against it 
existed ‘among the peasantry. The im- 
perial family has cultivated the most 
tuneful species, but no one but a member 
of the royal family has heretofore been 
permitted to own a specimen. The re- 
cently deceased Emperor was a devotee of 
natural history, and it is said that he 
scmetimes amused himself by taking the 
key from the cricket, and evolving musi- 
cal exercises from its peculiarities. 
These little insects pass the entire day in 


song if care is taken to maintain their 
food-supply, which consists of lettuce 
leaves, with those of the tomato, carrot, 


and cucumber. Salt puts an end forever 
to the song of this little insect. 





Depth and Speed 

UNACCOUNTABLE though slight devia- 
tions in the speed of boats led an English 
admiral to the supposition that the depth 
of water might have something to do 
with it. He made his first series of ex- 
periments in water which was about 45 
feet deep, and the second investigations 
in water about 250 feet in depth. Varying 
the speed of his boat from 17 to 341% knots 
in both series, he has established to his 
satisfaction that the depth of water plays 
no part in determining or diminishing the 
speed when it is greater than 50 feet. 

Experiments made in Denmark with a 
torpedo of 105 tons displacement and a 
maximum velocity of 20 knots showed that 
12 knots was made at a depth of 10 feet 
ard 15 knots at 18 feet. The influence 
of the water’s depth on boats was not 
perceptible at 50 feet. 





Strawberry Wine as a Tonic 

PHySIcIANS in Spain have been con- 
ducting experiments to determine the re- 
lative value of wines as tonics. For cen- 
turies the juice of the grape, properly 
treated and converted into wines, was con- 
sidered the greatest strength-giver to a 
weakened constitution, but recent tests 
have shown strawberry wine to be better. 
In some localities in Spain great quanti- 
ties of strawberries are being grown for 
wine alone. 
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Demountable 


Coldwell Demountable Cutters (patented) are | 
independent of the main frame of the machine | 
» | and removable at will. 

Two or more cutters go with each machine. 

You can change them in a minute like the blades |@ 
Think how handy whenever 
blades need sharpening or other repairs. 


“Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST.” 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
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“Charge It” 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” ‘“‘ Eben Holden,” etc. 


IE fun and philosophy of * 
Up With Lizzie” are excelled in these 
new pages, which reveal the wonderfully 
interesting doings of some of the same 
our old friend Socrates Potter, 


Betsey Smead, 


some new people, too. 


amused readers of “Keeping Up With Lizzie”’ 
Pointview was much nearer than it looked on the map—is 


the scene of the new story. 


play have reached their height when the story opens. 
fact, young Harry Van Alstyne’s slogan, 


Harry,” 


love story runs through it all. 


Illustrated. 


Pointview, Conn.— 


Extravagance 


was the key-note of the whole town. 
is replete with humorously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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BOIS BITTE 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25e stamps. 
C.W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











The Memory of Fish 


Ir has long been an open question 
whether fish are capable of associating 
ideas after the manner of some of the 
higher animals. Oxner has recently given 
tu the Paris Academy of Sciences material 
that may throw light on the subject. 
idinger denied that fish were able to as- 
seciate ideas, since they allowed them- 
selves to be hooked repeatedly. Oxner, 
also, made observations from this stand- 
point. He drew up the same fish from a 
pond in an aquarium again and again, 
day after day; but he thought this did 
not prove anything except that the ,hook 
was so well hidden that the fish could not 
distinguish it from its ordinary (un- 
baited. food. In another series of experi- 
ments he also did the hook, but put on 
the cord a little square paper about five 
centimeters from the bait. In each pond 
io which he fished were different kinds of 
lish, most of them recently caught with 
the net. For several days the fish rejected 
the bait. and it was not until the eighth 
day that they bit it. Oxner, after unhook- 
ing those caught. put them back into the 
water. Three days after they again bit 
the bait. were caught, and returned to 
the water, but after this had gone on some 
days longer, the sign of the paper on the 
cord began to take effeét. Then the paper 
was taken off, and the fish bit the bait 
as before. On the paper being replaced, 
the fish were chary for a considerable 
number of days, even if very hungry. On 
the fourth day, the paper was replaced, 
and the fish gnawed about it without ac- 
tually biting into it. This continued for 
quite time. The experiment was 
repeated many times with various kinds 
of fish, always with the same results. 
Oxner concluded, therefore, that there is 
association of ideas between the 
pain produced by the hooking and the 
paper on the cord; so much so that the 
fish rejected food when the sign of danger 
preferring the pangs of hun- 
risk of being caught. 
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Wooden Cannon 


Any one familiar with the construction 
of modern weapons of warfare and the 
high explosives used in them would natu- 
rally suppose a cannon made of wood 
would be of little or no value as a 
weapon. 

Wooden cannons have been used with 
considerable nevertheless, in- re- 
cent revolutions in Cuba, in Haiti, and 
in the Dominican Republic. 

The wood used in the construction of 
these crude weapons is a very tough vari- 
ety, having a twisted grain that curls 
about the log in such a way that to split 
the timber with the ordinary means is al- 
most impossible. 

The best trees are selected, and & piece 
of the log five or six feet in length and 

in diameter is cut. After 
the bark has been removed and the log 
made perfectly round, it is swung up on 
a erude truss, and a liole is burned into 
it from one end. ‘The log is wound with 
strips of rawhide cut from the skin of 
a steer. When the cannon is covered with 
the strips of hide, another layer is wound 
on, and this is continued until the wea- 
pon has increased several inches in diam- 
eter. 

\fter the log is covered, and the bore is 
finished, the weapon is treated to a hot 
draught, which tends to contract the hide 
binding, which becomes almost as strong 
as wire. 

These crude cannon have been used with 
success in a number of instances, and it 
is astonishing the number of times they 
may be tired before they burst or become 
otherwise disabled. 
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The Borgia Poisons 


A Frencn doctor (Jagot) claims to 
have discovered the principle of the mys- 
terious poisons with which the Borgias 
made away with their enemies. One 
strange thing about these poisons was 
that. they worked in such subtle fashion 
that even physicians could not state with 
positiveness that any had been employed. 
It now seems certain that the Borgias 
used two poisons, one dissolving slowly 
and stealing gradually through the sys- 
tem, while the other was a soluble prepa- 
ration of arsenic working instantaneously. 
Both preparations were unquestionably 
arsenical in composition. 





Gifts 


IT GAve my first love laughter, 
IT gave my second tears, 

[ gave my third love silence 
Thro’ all the years. 

My first love gave me singing, 
My second, eves to see, 

But, oh, it was my third love 
Who gave my soul to me! 
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““Say, Ma, when does our birthday come, the day we hatched out or the 


day we were laid ?” 

















“See the New 
Holeproof, Dad, — 


They’re Mercerized—the Twenty-Five-Cent Kind” 


“ce 


O you mean to say, son, ish 
they guarantee a fine look- 
ing, light-weight sock /ike 

that to wear six months without 

holes?” 

That is exactly what we are doing. 
We do the mercerizing ourselves. Our 
process, the latest, adds 22 per cent to the 
strength as well as gives to the hose a for 
beautiful silky lustre. Six pairs cost — eac 
$1.50, guaranteed six months, 

These new hose are soft, pliable, styl- 


Heleprat fosierg 


colors. Three pairs of silk ‘* Holeproof,’”’ guar- 
anteed three months, for men 
cost $2 a box for men and $3 
a box for !women. 
Write for free book on ‘‘ Hole- 
proof.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


Look for the Trademark and Signature, 
Carl Foscké, Stamped on Every Pair. The 


“ a an 3 
genuine “ Holeproof” are sold in your 
town. Write for the dealers’ names. We ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Six pairs of 
cotton hose, guaranteed six months, for men, 
cost $1.50 to $3 per box; for women and chil- 
dren, $2 to $3 per box; for infants, $1 per box 
of four pairs. Several weights; all sizes and 


“Wear Ffolepract fase and Find lhe Mend” 


wear is yarn that costs us an average of 
74c a pound, 
yarn for 32c; but hose made from it 
wouldn’t last. 

Our guarantee covers every stitch, not 
just the heels and toes, 
department, where each pair is examined, 
costs $60,000 a year. 


hose, with their added strength, will even °~ 
better “ Holeproot’s 


Holeproof, pe . of Canada, Ltd. 


and sheer. The foundation of the 


We could buy common 


Our inspection 
But we cannot af- 
d to replace many pairs, so we see that 
+h pair is right. Our new mercerized 
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Monkey and Cobra 


MAny animals” exhibit remarkable 
sagacity when dealing with snakes. 


Naturalists assure us that an intelligent 
puppy knows, somehow, that snakes may 
be venomous, and treats them accordingly. 
If he attacks a snake, he does it with a 
series of quick jumps and recoils, and 
continually jerks his head upward to 
avoid a possible dart from the serpent. 

A horse kills a snake by leaping upon 
it with all four feet kept together, so that 
the snake’s fangs can find nothing but 
the horny hoof to strike into. The 
knowledge of these special tactics is a 
part of the instinct of all animals. 

There is on record an interesting ex- 
ample of how a monkey treats a snake. 
In this case the serpent was of the most 
deadly variety—the cobra. ‘This cobra 
was coiled up on the ground under a 
tree. The monkey slowly left his perch 
in the forks of the tree, and quietly, with 
great caution, moved downward until he 
had approached within about two feet of 
the reptile. 

He moved his head from side to side, 
as if closely inspecting the object before 
him. Then he took @ firmer hold of the 
tree with one arm, and wrapped his tail 
closely around the trunk. 

He reached forth his hand until it was 
within six or eight inches of the snake, 
and then quickly withdrew it. The wit- 
ness who observed this curious scene was 
for a time in doubt whether the monkey 
had a realization of the dangerous charac- 
ter of its adversary. The little fellow 
seemed unknowingly to be playing with 
death. 

The hand of the monkey again moved 
toward the venomous reptile. “It looked 
as if the monkey was going to seize the 
snake. The supposition was correct; for, 
suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
monkey grasped the cobra around the 
neck, close to the head, in such a manner 
that it could not bite, while the snake’s 
body encircled the monkey’s arm. 

An extraordinary scene followed. The 
snake hissed loudly; the monkey chat- 


tered and screeched and danced and 
leaped in frantie delight. He would 


cease now and then in his wild contor- 
tions and seriously examine the snake’s 
head and eyes and protruding tongue. 
Then he would dance about again. 

‘When he had had enough of this sport, 
he began to rub the head of the serpent 
on the hard ground, continuing this work 
for some time, with repeated solemn in- 
spections of the progress of his task. 
Finally he had rubbed the head of the 
cobra entirely off. Then, with much glee- 
ful chattering, he dropped the writhing 
body and scampered away to join his 
companions. ; 





Arizona’s Lighthouse 


THERE are many odd _ lighthouses 
throughout the world, but so far as is 
known the only inland “lighthouse,” if 
so it may be called, is that situated far 
out in the Arizona desert. 

This “ lighthouse,” as it is called, marks 
the spot where a well supplies fresh wa- 
ter to travelers. This is said to be the 
only spot where water may be had for 
forty-five miles to the east and for at 
least thirty miles to the west. 

The “lighthouse” consists merely of a 
tall cottonwood pole to the top of which 
there is hoisted every night a lantern, the 
light of which may be seen for miles 
across the desert in every direction. The 
water, sweet and cold, is raised in a large 
bucket made from a barrel. The revolv- 
ing drum above is propelled by a mule 
that knows just how many rounds it must 
make before the bucket rises to the point 
where it tips itself into a trough. 





A Lake of Soda 


In English East Africa is the richest 
bed of soda in the world. Engineers sa\ 
that it contains 200,000,000 tons. The 
lake has a surface of more than 50 square 
kilometers. During the rainy season. 
which in this locality is short, its surface 
is covered with a shallow layer of water. 
When a block of soda is taken out, another 
forms, and the natives say that this occurs 
so quickly that an equal amount of soda 
may be abstracted for a number of years 
from the same place. 





Half Lion, Half Leopard 


THERE was presented to the Zoological 
Society of London recently the skin of a 
lion-leopard hybrid. ‘The animal was 
born in India and lived nearly two years. 
The skin has spots like those of the leop- 
ard, but those on the sides of the body 
are smaller and darker. ‘The stomach is 
unmarked, and the tail terminates in 4 
tuft like that of the lion. 
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CAR TROUBLES 


Their Symptoms 
And Their Cure 


By 


HAROLD WHITNEY SLAUSON,ME. 


LL the various troubles which can 

happen to a car are here classified 
alphabetically according to the pre- 
dominating symptom. Where there 














are two or more possible causes, all are 











given, together with their remedies. 
The divisions are as follows: Clutch; 
Engine; Fuel; Ignition System; Lubri- 
cating System; Water-Cooling System. 
The little volume, which will prove of 
great aid to all motorists, is just the 
size to fit easily in the pocket. 


16mo, Cloth, 25 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








THE 
NECESSARY EVIL 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


Author of “ The Servant in the House”’ 





The play is ten times 
more stirring than any 
novel or rhetorical argu- 
ment. Mr. Kennedy has 
the knack of telling the 
truth in a way that 





startles and shocks, but never dis- 
gusts. This play expresses just what 
the author thinks—what every one 
thinks in his heart—about the social 
evil—and expresses it with extraordi- 
nary directness, cleanness, and poetic 


elevation. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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Wings of 
Pride 


By 


Louise Kennedy 
Mabie 


HIS remarkably strong J 
novel by a new writer 
shows the tempering of a 
fine character through the 
alternating influences of 
selfish luxury and _ self- 
sacrifice. Brought up in the belief that she is the 
daughter of the rich woman who lavishes everything 
upon her, the heroine accepts the best as her due, and 
brushes aside all that opposes her will. Then she 
learns the truth—that she is adopted, that her own 
parents are poor, her father a drunkard and weakling. 
Ease in New York is given up for battle with real life 
in a small town, and love takes the place of a per- 
functory courtship. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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«& About the History of Your Country & 


HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES HIs- 
TORY gives it all. And it gives it in such a way that you can 
immediately get all the information possible about any phase of it. 


NOW is the time when one should have a knowledge of past 
problems, issues, and leaders, in order to understand those of to-day. 


The new edition of 
HARPER’S ENCYCLOP#DIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
tells you all facts immediately about every feature in the develop- 
ment of your country; about every great man from earliest times to 
1912; about every event of historical import from A. D. 458 to 1912 
—it is up to the minute. Over 100,000 sets of the previous edition 
were sold. This new edition is better in every respect and it is 
within the reach of all. 


YOU NEED HARPERS ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, and we believe your children need it. 













The coupon on the right, if returned signed, will bring you full 
particulars about our special offer and a prospectus, 
and at no expense or obligation to you. Send it 
to us now. 












HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, at no expense 
to myself, a prospectus 
and full particulars of your 
special offer of the new edition 
of Harper’s Encyclopedia of 
United States History. Ws 














If owners of previous. editions of 
HARPER'S ENCYCLOP2ZDIA OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY will com- 
municate with us they will learn how 
they may get a set of the new edition 
for their old one. 
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Every Educated Physician 
Will Tell You Upon Inquiry 


That the soft gray filling of the nerve centres, including the brain, is is made up of water, albumen and 
Phosphate of Potash, as the largest ingredients — 


And that when the nerve centres are rebuilt every day as fast as worn by use, tne individual is 
equipped to keep well. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Was specially designed to provide nutrition for both body and brain. It is rich in Phosphate of Potash, 
the vital salt of gray nerve tissue, often lacking in the usual diet. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for breakfast will show 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 











